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DOUBT. 





well as with the learned. But few among those who 
keep it so employed stop to consider and look into the 
principle for which the word stands. 

Doubt comes from duo, two, in which is involved the idea of 
duality concerning any thing, and extending infinitely through 
all things. As doubt is concerned with the idea of two, or dual- 
ity, it is always accompanied by an indefiniteness, because it is 
divided or stands between the two. The idea of two comes from 
substance, which is the root of nature or matter. Substance is 
homogeneous in itself, but is expressed through its one attribute 
—duality. Duality is the beginning of manifestation through 
all the worlds. Duality persists in every atom. Duality is in 
the two inseparable and opposite aspects of the unit, substance. 

Each of the opposites indissolubly dominates the other and 
is in turn dominated by the other. At one time one is in the 
ascendency and then the other. Doubt always accompanies the 
two, causing each to incline toward the other and in turn to be 
held back by the other. Doubt is only known to us when it is a 
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mental operation, but the idea of doubt is present in all grades 
of matter, from the beginning of manifestation to the full and 
complete attainment of knowledge. Doubt is operative through 
all the manifested worlds; the same in principle, and varying 
according to the plane of its action. 

Doubt has its origin in ignorance. It changes in degree 
according to the development of the being in which it is present. 
In man, doubt is that critical state of the mind, in which the 
mind will not decide in favor of one of two subjects or things, nor 
have confidence in the other. 

Doubt is not an inquiry concerning any subject, nor is it re- 
search and investigation, nor a process of thinking; though it 
often accompanies thought, and arises from investigating and 
inquiry into a subject. 

Doubt is like a cloud which steals over the mind and pre- 
vents it from perceiving clearly, and from solving any problem 
eoncerning that which is perceived. Like a cloud, doubt in- 
creases or decreases in size and density as one fails to act ac- 
cording to his understanding, or is self-reliant and acts with con- 
fidence. Yet doubt is a condition of the mind necessary to be 
experienced and overcome before clearness of mental vision can 
be attained. 

Connected with and related to doubt, as ancestors, teachers, 
companions, offspring, and servants of doubt, are perplexity, 
nesitaney, impatience, discontent, peevishness, irritability, tur- 
moil, distrust, incredulity, disbelief, suspicion, misgiving, fore- 
boding, gloominess, moroseness, irresoluteness, indecision, un- 
certainty, slavery, sloth, ignorance, fear, confusion, and death. 
These are some of the conditions by which doubt is known. 

Doubt is deep-seated in the mind, is in fact synonymous with 
one of the functions of the mind: that function or attribute of 
the mind which is known as darkness, sleep. Doubt is one of 
the factors which have determined the manner of the incarnation 
of mind from the very first of the long line of incarnations of 
mind. Doubt has been an important factor in the actions of hu- 
manity, has been one of the chief causes of much of the suffering 
to which humanity is heir and of the conditions in which human- 
ity is at present struggling. Doubt is to-day one of the obstacles 
to the progress and development of man. 

The doubts which confront man at every turn of his daily 
hfe and at the important crises of his life have all appeared 
before, in previous lives under different conditions. They ap- 
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pear to-day as doubts because they were not overcome yester- 
day. They arise to-day either to impede a man’s progress or to 
be overcome by knowledge through action. The cycle or time of 
the doubts which arise depends on the development and the age 
at which a like cycle of doubt assailed the person experiencing it. 

There are four kinds or classes of doubt. They relate to 
the physical world and the three worlds within and around it: 
physical doubt, psychie doubt, mental doubt and spiritual doubt. 
These are attributes of different kinds of men whom we meet, 
and also of the four men of the zodiac which make up and con- 
tain each individual man. These four men have been spoken of 
and symbolized in the Editorial ‘‘The Zodiae.’’ See ‘‘The 
Word,’’ March, 1907 (Figure 30). 

Physical doubt relates to the physical world and to the phy- 
sical body, its representative (libra, +). As the mind operates 
through the physical body it is assailed by all of the phenomena 
of the physical world concerning the action of the physical body 
in the physical world. So that the mind begins to doubt from 
the time it first is conscious of its acting in a physical body, 
and through its physical body becomes aware of the physical 
world. The animal does not doubt as does the human being. 
The animal begins to walk as soon as born, but the human is un- 
able to stand or even to crawl and requires long months or even 
years before it trusts itself on its feet and maintains the equilib- 
rium of the body while walking. The animal human being 
brings with it the same instincts from its parents as does the dog 
or calf from its parents. If it were due to heredity alone an, 
infant should be impelled to walk and sport around as readily 
asa calf ora puppy. But'it cannot. This is due to the fact that 
the human animal is subject not only to the animal instincts and 
tendencies of its ancestors, but 1s also subject to an individual 
entity, the mind; and the newly incarnated mind, not having the 
confidence of present experience, is unable to walk; it doubts 
and fears that its body will fall. If thrown into the water for 
the first time, a horse, or cat, or other animal, will at once strike 
out for the shore, even though it does not take naturally to the 
water. It can swim at the first attempt. But a man placed for 
the first time in midstream, will drown, even though he may have 
learned the theory of swimming before making the attempt. The 
element of doubt interferes with the natural animal of the human 
body and prevents it from using its natural power, and from 
putting into practice the theory of swimming which it had 
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learned. The natural action of the physical body is often 
checked by the doubt which arises in the mind. This doubt is 
carried over in the mind from one life to another, in this physical 
world, until the doubt is overcome. The physical body is ad- 
justed to the physical world, but the mind is not native to this 
world; it is a stranger to this physical world and to its body. 
Unfamiliarity of the mind with its body allows the element of 
doubt in the mind to dominate its action and to interfere with 
the control of the body. This applies to all conditions of life 
and to the circumstances and positions which come to man by 
inheritance. 

Gradually, the mind becomes accustomed to its physical 
body and is able to control its movements with ease and grace. 
If, in the regular development of the man, after he has 
learned the things of the physical world necessary for him to be 
acquainted with—such, for instance, as exercise and discipline 
of the body, its maintenance and livelihood through a business 
or professional position, the social customs of the sphere in 
which he lives, and the literature of the period—and he is so 
familiarized with ordinary usages as to have overcome his 
former doubts, and if he has learned to have confidence and trust 
in its position, then the mind has passed the initial stages of 
doubt and is confronted by the doubt which arises concerning 
the unknown worlds. 

When things from any of the kingdoms of the psychic world 
impinge upon or are insinuated to the physical senses, doubt 
arises in the mind that there is an invisible world, within and 
arouud the physical, because that mind has become adjusted to 
and familiar with its physical body, and is educated by and 
keyed to the physical and the things of the physical world. It 
doubts that physical action can have its origin in an invisible 
source. Such doubts relate to the invisible astral or psychic 
world with its desires and forms. Its representative in man is 
the linga-sharira, or form body (virgo-scorpio, ny-11), with its 
animal instincts and tendencies. 

These are the doubts which man has mostly to deal with 
and contend against in his daily and emotional life. Here are 
the immediate springs of physical actions. Here are the forces 
and entities corresponding to, or which are, the causes of physi- 
cal actions and of such emotions as anger, fear, envy, and hatred, 
and other sensations such as pleasure and the feeling of foolish 
‘happiness. Here are the forces and entities which act on the 
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delicately adjusted psychic body of man. These emotions and 
sensations are experienced through the physical body with its 
senses by means of the psychic body. The forces are invisible 
to physical man, but apparent to the psychic man when, by cer- 
tain practices, or by means of a ‘‘medium,’’ or through disease, 
the psychic man is sufficiently freed or separated from the coils 
of the physical body so that its sensations are keyed to the 
octave above and within the physical world. 

All of the doubts which assailed the physical man have here 
to be met with and overcome, even as they were overcome in the 
physical body. They are overcome in the psychic world and 
astral form body only to the degree that they were met with and 
overcome in the physical. 

Within and above the physical and the psychic worlds and 
their men is the mental world and its incarnated mind (life- 
thought, Q-f). 

This is the world in which man lives most and, owing to 
the necessity for the mind to act with its physical body, it is 
the world in which he doubts most. From the habitual use or 
abuse of the physical body, the mind has associated its being 
with physical life so that it has forgotten real being and itself 
as a being distinct from its physical body. The mind identifies 
itself in thought with its body and physical life only, and when 
the theory is suggested that the mind and the thought is distinct 
from the physical body, though connected with it, the mind 
doubts and is inclined to reject such statement. 

This doubt is found more frequently among the learned than 
among the uneducated, because the man of learning is learned 
in the things only which apply to the mind in its relation to the 
physical world, and he who habituates himself to thinking of 
things and subjects which relate strictly to the physical world 
is disinclined to leave the strata of his thought and grow into 
a higher plane. The learned man is like a vine, which elings to 
the object on which it has bound and embedded itself. If the 
vine should refuse to cling, should be able to leave its rootings, 
strike into and grow up from a deeper parent soil, it would cease 
to be a vine. If the learned man could become released from 
the ruts of other minds, and by his thoughts should reach into 
and grow up from the parent stuff from which other minds have 
grown, then, like the plant, he would not have to grow on other 
growths and be obliged to follow their leanings as his own, but 
he would be an individual growth and have the right to reach up 
in the free air and receive the light from every side. 
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The vine clings to its object; it cannot do otherwise because 
it is only a vine-plant, a vegetable growth. But man is able to 
detach his thought from and grow out of the growths of learn- 
ing because he is a man-pilant of spiritual origin whose duty and 
destiny it is to grow out of the sensuous kingdoms of nature and 
into the luminous sphere of spiritual knowledge. The man of 
mere learning and pedantry does not grow beyond his learning 
because of doubt. Doubt, and fear which is the foster-child of 
doubt, beset him the more he depends on learning. Doubt causes 
him to hesitate. He hesitates too long; then fear seizes him and 
thrusts him back into the jungle of learning which he fancies te 
be the end of all mental effort, or else he continues to doubt until 
he doubts everything. including his learning and his doubts. 

The mind which does contemplate itself as a mind acting in 
the mental world, which is distinct from the physical world, is 
always assailed by doubt. The problems with which the mind 
contends—such as: the difference between and relation of God 
and nature, man’s origin, duty in life, ultimate destiny, are those 
which have confronted all minds attempting to act freely in the 
mental world. 

The doubt concerning any of these questions, or of the pos- 
sible freedom of the mind from the senses, has a tendency to 
darken the mental vision. If the mental vision is darkened, the 
mind loses confidence in its own light. Witheut light it cannot 
see or solve the problems, nor see its path, and so it falls back 
into the sensuous fields of thought with which it had become 
familiar. 

But the mind which has confidence in its free action dispels 
the darkness of doubt. It sees its own course of action through 
the world of thought which it has created. Gaining confidence 
and mentally seeing its own thoughts and the thoughts of the 
world, it sees that the forms of the psychic world are determined 
by the thoughts of the mental world, that the confusion of de- 
sires and the turmoil of emotions are due to the confusion of 
thoughts and the conflicting cross-currents of thought, that the 
cause of the forces and beings having entity as forms in the 
psychic world is determined by the thoughts generated by the 
mind. When this is realized, all doubts concerning the causes 
of the emotions and sensations are cleared away, one’s actions 
are plainly seen and their causes known. 

The doubt concerning the spiritual world and spiritual man 
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has to do with the immortal entity who broods over and contacts 
physical man by means of the incarnated mind. As the repre- 
sentative of the spiritual world, of God, of the Universal Mind, 
spiritual man is the human higher mind, the individuality in its 
spiritual world (cancer-capricorn, 95-v§). Such doubts as as- 
sail the incarnated mind are: that it may not persist after death; 
that inasmuch as all things come into the physical world by birth 
and pass out of the physical world by death, so it also will pass 
out of the physical world and will cease to exist; that thoughts 
might be a product of or a reaction from physical life, instead 
of being the cause of physical life. <A still mere serious doubt is, 
that even though the mind should persist after death, it will 
pass into a state corresponding to that of earth life, that life on 
earth in fleshly bodies will have ended for ever and that it will 
not return to earth life. 

The mind doubts the existence or the possible existence of 
there being a spiritual world of knowledge in which are the 
ideas of all phases of existence, from which thought takes its 
origin; that this persistent world of knowledge, with its immor- 
tal ideal forms, is due to the faney of a human mind rather than 
that it is the statement of a spiritual fact. Finally, the inear- 
nated mind doubts that it is the same in essence with the Im- 
mortal Mind and with the Universal Mind. This doubt is the 
most serious, destructive and darkening doubt of all, because it 
tends to separate the mind which is incarnate and which is sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of transitory conditions, from its eternal 
and immortal parent. 

Doubt is an oceult sin. This oceult sin of doubt is the doubt 
in one’s spiritual being. The penalty of this doubt is spiritual 
blindness and inability to see spiritual truths in anything even 
when they are pointed out. 

The cause of the doubt of the different men is the unde-, 
veloped darkness of the mind. Until the darkness is dispelled 
or transformed by an interior light, man will continue to doubt 
and will remain in the condition in which he here finds himself. 
The doubt of immortality by growth is fostered in man’s mind 
by those who would dominate and control his life by the control 
of his mind. Fear is held before the mind and made the twin 
phantom of doubt. Men allow themselves to be priest-ridden, 
to be kept in mental darkness and whipped into submission by 
the twin lash of doubt and fear. This applies not only to the 
mass of the ignorant, but also to men of learning whose minds 
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have been run by early training into certain grooves, and who 
thus limited fear to venture beyond their grooves and doubt 
their ability to grow out of them. 

Doubt breeds doubt. The man who continually doubts is a 
misery to himself and a pest to all around him. Continued doubt 
makes of man a whimpering, whining weakling who hardly dares 
to act, fearing the consequence of his action. Doubt may turn a 
searching and inquiring mind into a scourge, whose delight it is 
to argue and bicker, to throw gloom over or upset the beliefs of 
those with whom he comes in contact, concerning the hope or 
confidence in a future life, and, in the place of faith and hope, 
to leave discontent, dissatisfaction and despair. Doubt begets 
doubt in the mind of one who is dishonest and insincere and 
who is suspicious of the motives of others, who finds fault with 
everything, who slanders and defames and who tries to infect all 
with the doubt fostered in his own mind. 

Doubt is that indefiniteness which causes the mind to hover 
between, and never to decide for, one thing or the other. A 
gloom is thrown over the mind as a result of the oscillating be- 
tween two or more states and not settling or deciding on any. 
So we find miserable men who never decide on anything, or, per- 
chance, if they should decide, they fail to act because of some 
doubt or fear that arises concerning the decision. This uncer- 
tainty of mind and refusal to act makes the mind less able to 
decide and act, but rather encourages sloth and ignorance and 
breeds confusion. 

Nevertheless, there is a purpose for doubt, a part it has to 
play in the development of man. Doubt is one of the initiators 
of the mind into the realms of light. Doubt guards all roads to 
knowledge. But doubt must be overcome by the mind if that 
mind wills to pass consciously into the inner worlds. Doubt is 
the guardian of knowledge which prevents the fearful and weak- 
minded from passing beyond its own place. Doubt forces back 
the mental infants who would like to grow without effort, and 
become wise without knowledge. As darkness is necessary to 
the growth of animals and plants, so also is the darkness of 
doubt necessary to growth. 

The doubtful mind who has not learned right judgment nor 
correct action is shown at critical moments in life. Such, for in- 
stance, as when one who stands confused as two carriages ap- 
proach from opposite directions. He looks first one way, then the 
other, undecided as by which way to escape the danger. This 
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indecision by which doubt is attended, seems to compel a strange 
fatality of wrong action, as such a one not unfrequently runs 
under the horses’ feet. 

The one who puts off deciding between two positions 
offered him, owing to his doubt of right choice, is usual- 
ly seen to have let the best opportunity go. Oppor- 
tunity never waits. Opportunity is ever present though con- 
stantly passing. Opportunity is a procession of opportunities. 
The doubtful man bewails the opportunity just gone, and which 
he has lost, but the time spent in bewailing his loss and blaming 
somebody, prevents him from seeing the opportunity then pres- 
ent, but again not seen until it too has just gone. The continued 
indecision and failure to see opportunities causes one to doubt 
his ability to choose or to act. One who continually doubts his 
thoughts and actions causes a present gloominess, awkwardness, 
and despondency, all of which are opposed to confidence in act- 
ion. Confident action guides the hand which throws a ball 
straight to the mark. By the hand in its action, by the walk, 
by the carriage of the body, by the poise of the head, by the 
glance of the eye, by the sound of the voice, the mental condition 
of the doubter or the one who acts with confidence may be seen. 

Doubt is the dark and indefinite thing with which the mind 
struggles and becomes strong as it overcomes it. Knowledge 
comes or is grown into as doubt is overcome, but doubt is over- 
come only by knowledge. How then shall we overcome doubt? 

Doubt is overcome by confident decision followed by the 
action which the decision indicates. The examination as to 
which is the most preferable of two subjects or things is not the 
blind confidence of ignorant action, nor is it doubt, though doubt 
enters and will prevail when the mind refuses to decide in favor 
of either. Doubt never decides; it always interferes with and 
prevents decision. If one would overcome doubt, concerning 
the choice between two objects, or in deciding any question, he 
should, after a careful consideration of the question, decide and 
act accordingly, without doubt or fear as to the result. If one 
so deciding and acting has had little experience his decision and 
action may prove to be wrong and, in fact, in such ease, it usually 
is wrong. Nevertheless, he should continue to examine into the 
next subject or question and decide and act according to his de- 
cision, without fear. This decision and action should be taken 
after a careful examination of the mistake made in the previous 
wrong decision and action. To slink back into indecisive doubt 
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after one’s action has proven wrong, though it was believed to 
be right at that time, is a setback to the mind and prevents 
growth. One should recognize his mistake, acknowledge it and 
correct it by continuing to act. His mistake should benefit him 
by enabling him to see through it. 

By continued decision and action, a recognition of one’s 
mistakes and an earnest endeavor to acknowledge and correct 
them, one will solve the mystery of right action. One will learn 
to decide and act and will solve the mystery of right action by 
a firm faith and belief that he is in essence one with the Univer- 
sal Mind or God, through his individuality, the human higher or 
divine mind, and that his real conscious being comes from that 
source and will illuminate his thought. If one ponders over this 
thought, holds it constantly in mind, decides with it in mind and 
acts according to the decision, he will in no long time learn to 
decide wisely and to act justly, and through right judgment and 
just action he will come into the inheritance of knowledge which 
is bequeathed by his parent god, as soon as he has earned it. 





THE GREAT CHANGE. 
TOWNSEND ALLEN. 


Death? Call it not so, O Friend, ’tis birth. 

I’en as the child comes forth from sealed womb 
Into conditions new and wonderful, 

The soul’s released from this, its womb of flesh, 
When that great change we misname death doth come. 
But ah, the foetal days! the foetal days! 

As grave responsibility doth rest 

Upon the mother, who, with every thought 

Doth mold her child and shape its tendencies, 

So we responsible must stand for aye, 

As parent unto child it doth create, 

For that unseen immortal thing, the soul, 

Which shall come forth beyond, when time is ripe, 
Stamped by the sum of life’s activities. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY IN INDIA. 
LETTER FROM AGRA. 
To ALEXANDER WILpeER, M. D. 


HE little company of emigrants from New York became 
| established at Bombay and began the promulgation of 
their doctrines. At this period they were en rapport 
with the Swami Dayananda, and allied their movement 
with the Arya Samaj; a step which they were compelled later to 
retrace. Whatever the merits of either, it could not be accordant 
with the nature of things, that two enterprises, begun with in- 
dividuals of different social and educational experiences should 
affiliate and interflow harmoniously. Hence the two leaders 
failed to unite permanently, and their associates drifted apart. 
The aim of the Swami was evidently to restore the proper un- 
derstanding of the Vedas, and it would be no marvel that he 
should regard himself as the superior to all others and require 
deference accordingly. The Theosophical movement was more 
catholic and assumed to permit a broad latitude in personal 
opinions, as well as freedom from everything like the yoke of a 
religious autocrat. ‘‘Not that we have dominion over your 
faith,’’ wrote the Christian Apostle, ‘‘but are helpers of your 
joy.”’ 

It was in April, while this alliance was still in operation and 
the Theosophical party had got at work, that Madame Blavatsky 
and her companions set out on a succession of visits to various 
shrines and consecrated places, in western Hindustan. They 
journeyed first to the cave-temple of Karli, and afterward, re- 
turning to Bombay, made a second tour northerly into the coun- 
try of the Rajpoots. Some particulars of these jaunts were 
given me, in private letters, of which I regret to say only the 
first appears to have remained. I notice that she has given a 
more elaborate account in Letters to a Russian periodical; per- 
haps restricting me to what I could bear. It cannot be disputed 
that her descriptive powers were most excellent. She has em- 
bellished the Russian letters to a degree quite beyond what she 
did to me. But for this there were good reasons. She was writ- 
ing in a more familiar language to a larger audience where her 
effort would be appreciated. 

The following was the first letter that I received directly 
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from her after her arrival in India from New York. I have 
taken the liberty to annotate it in several places, to enable it to 
be better understood. 


VIsITs TO SACRED PLACES. 


Agra, April 28, 1879. 
My dear Doctor, my very dear friend: 


How I do regret that you are not with us! How often I 
think of you, and wonder whether the whole of your archeologi- 
cal and poetical soul would not jump out in fits of rapture were 
you but to travel with us now, instead of squatting with your 
legs upon the ceiling, no doubt,—in your cold room of Orange 
street! Here we are travelling for this last month by rail, bul- 
lock-eart, elephant, camel and bunder boat, stopping from one to 
three days in every town, village and port; seeing subterranean 
India, not the upper one, and—part and parcel in the archaic 
ages of Manu, Kanpilas and Aryanism. 

True, ever since the beginning of March we are being 
toasted, baked and roasted. The sun is fierce, and the slightest 
breeze sends waves of red hot air, puffs like from a baking 
furnace, full into your face and throat, and suffoecates you at 
every step. But oh! for the ineffable coolness and glory of the 
mornings and after sunset here. The moon of America, is at 
best, when compared with that of India, like a smoky olive-oil 
lamp. 

We get up at four and go to bed at nine. We travel more 
by night and in the morning and afternoons. But I want to tell 
you something of our travelling. I will skip the landscape parts 
of it, and stop only at the ruins of old cities and spots, deemed 
ancient already, during the Macedonian invasion—if there ever 
was one—by the historians in Alexander’s suite. 


First of all, we went to Randailat (Dekkan Plateau) to the 
Karli caves, cut in the heart of the living rock on the brow of 
the mountain, and, as the English archeologists generally con- 
cede—the chief cave—the largest as well as the most complete 
hitherto discovered in India ‘‘was excavated at a time when 
the style was in its greatest purity.’’ The English want us to 
believe that it was excavated not earlier than the era of Saliva- 
hana, about A.D. 75; and the Brahmans tell us that it was the 
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first temple dedicated to Devaki; the Virgin in India.’ It is 
hewn upon the face of the precipice, about eight hundred feet 
above the plain on which are scattered the most ancient Buddhist 
temples (of the first period of Buddhism about the age of Asoka). 
This alone would prove that the Karli temple is more ancient 
than 75 A.D.; for in their hatred toward the Buddhists, the 
Brahmans would have never selected for their Temple a spot 
in such close proximity to those of their enemies. ‘‘Never,’’ 
says one of their Purans, ‘‘never build a holy shrine without 
first ascertaining that for twenty kosses (two miles) around, 
there is no place belonging to the Nosties (atheists).’” 

The first temple, after having passed a large entrance-por- 
tico, fifty-two feet wide with sculptured figures and three colossal 
elephants barring the way, is dedicated to Siva, and must be of 
later date. It is of oblong form and reminds strikingly of a Cath- 
olie cathedral.’ 

It is one hundred and twenty-six feet long and forty-six 
broad, with a circular apse. The roof, dome-like, rests on forty- 
one gigantic pillars with rich and magnificent sculptured figures. 
As you can see in Fergusson’s Cave-Temples, the linga is a dome 





‘The ‘authorities’ are not altogether clear, and the matter is by no means be- 
yond controversy. One legend describes the Emperor of India, Vikramaditya, as having 
learned of the infant Salivahana, born of a virgin, simultaneously with Jesus at 
Bethlehem, and as being slain by him when on an expedition to destroy the young 
child, then in his fifth year. Salivahana was immediately crowned at Oujein. This 
was at the time of the beginning of the present era; and Salivahana is said to have 
left the earth in the year 79. Major Wilford explains that this name signifies ‘“‘borne 
upon a tree.”’ 

The account generally accepted relates that when Kali was about to destroy the 
world, Vishnu made an avatar or descent for its salvation. He became the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki. The king, Kansa, having commanded to destroy all male 
infants born at that time, he was carried away and placed with a foster-mother in 
another country. Hence Devaki is revered as Mother of the God.—A. W. 


?The government of Magadha or Northern India had fallen into the possession of 
the Maurya monarchs, belonging to the Sudra caste. King Chandragupta was allied 
to seleukos, and his successor Piyadarsi was the prince known to us as Asoka. Having 
embraced Buddhism, this prince labored zealously to disseminate the doctrines, not 
only over India, but to other countries, clear tc Asia Minor ana Feypt. the cave- 
temples, however, were constructed by older sovereigns, but the Brahmans often 
seized the sanctuaries of other worships and made them their own.—A. W. 


‘Fergusson agrees with this description. In his treatise on ‘Architecture’ he 
remarks: ‘“‘The building resembles to a very great extent an early Christian Church 
in its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side aisles terminating in an apse or 
side-dome round which the aisle is carried; its arrangements and dimensions are very 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich cathedral.’’ 

General Furlong, while accepting the theory of the later origin of the structure, 
considers the temples at Karli as at first Buddhistic, adding the significant fact that 
Buddhism itself appropriated the shrines and symbology of earlier worships. In con- 
firmation of this the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, writing for the ‘‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’’ insists that the worship of Siva was ‘‘an aboriginal superstition,’ which 
Brahmanism had adopted, but imperfectly assimilated. The rock-temples appear to 
have belonged to this worship, but there is no account or tradition of their con- 
struction, and Mr. J. D. Baldwin ascribes them to an earlier population.—A. W. 
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surmounted by a wooden chattar or umbrella, under which used 
to sit the Maharaj-Hierophant, and judge his people. The linga 
is evidently empty inside, and used to be illuminated from within 
during the initiation mysteries (this is esoteric, not historical), 
and must have presented an imposing sight. 

I know that it has a secret passage inside leading to im- 
mense subterranean chambers, but no one as yet has been able to 
find out the outward entrance. Tradition says that the Mussul- 
mans, looking out for the pagoda-treasures, had once upon a 
time destroyed some masonry around the linga in order to pene- 
trate into it. But lo! there began creeping out of it gigantic ants 
and snakes by the million, who attacked the invaders, and, hav- 
ing killed many of them, who died in fearful tortures, the Mus- 
sulmans hurried to repair the damage done and retired. 


A SHRINE OF THE SAKTI. 


Right above this temple are two stories more of temples to 
which one has to climb acrobat-like, or be dragged upward. All 
the face of the ghaut* (mountain) is excavated, and the neigh- 
boring temple is dedicated to Devaki. Passing on: after having 
passed a subterranean tank full of water, and mounted four 
dilapidated steps to a baleony with interior rock benches and 
four pillars, one enters into a large room full of echoes because 
surrounded by eleven small cells, all seulptured. 

In this first hall is the eut-out image of Devaki. The god- 
dess sits with legs apart and very indecently, according to 
profane persons, who are unable to understand the symbol. A 
thin stream of water from the rock threads down from between 
the legs of the lady,—representing the female principle.’ The 
water dropping down into a small crevice in the stone floor, is 
held sacred. Pilgrims—I have watched them for hours, for we 
passed two days and slept in this temple—came, and with folded 
hands having prostrated themselves before the Devaki, plunge 
their fingers into this water, and then touch with it their fore- 
head, eyes, mouth and breast. Tell me what difference can we 
perceive between this and the R. Catholic worshipping their 
Virgin and crossing themselves with holy water. 





*A ghaut is a “biuff’’ near a body of water, rather than a mountain.—A. W. 


‘This description indicates that, not Devaki, the mother of Krishna, but Uma, Maya 
or Prakriti, the Sakti or consort of Siva, was the divinity here honored. It may be that 
the Brahmans, appropriating an archaic sanctuary to their own religion, named the 
divinity anew, but it was the Sakti plainly enough. It is stated by Mr. Keane that a 
similar figure, known as the Shkeelah-na-gig is found in the Tara cemetery, and other 
sacred places in Ireland. 
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I cannot say that we felt very secure while sleeping on that 
baleony, without windows or doors, with nothing between us and 
the tigers who roam there at night. Fortunately, we were vis- 
ited that night only by a wild cat which climbed the steep rock 
to have a look at us, or rather at our chickens, perhaps. 


NorRTHWARD TO ALLAHABAD. 


Returning through Bombay, we went to Allahabad, eight 
hundred and forty-five miles from Bombay the ancient Praga- 
yana of the Hindus, and held sacred by them, as it is built at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna rivers. One of Asoka’s 
columns is yet in the centre of Akbar’s Fort. But it was so 
hot—one hundred and forty-four degrees in the sun—that we 
ran away to Benares, five hours distant from there. 


BenareEs, THE Hoty Criry. 


There’s much to see in ancient Kasika, the sacred. It is the 
Rome of Hindu pilgrims, as you know. According to the latest 
statistics there are five thousand temples and shrines in it. Con- 
spicuous among all is the great Durga Temple, with its cele- 
brated tanks. Amid temples and palaces and private buildings, 
all the roofs and walls and cornices are strung round and cov- 
ered with sacred monkeys. Thousands of them infest the city. 
They grin at one from the roofs, jump through one’s legs, upset 
passers-by, throw dirt at one’s face, carry away your hats and 
umbrellas, and make one’s life miserable. They are enough to 
make you strike your grandmother. Olceott’s spectacles were 
snatched from his nose and carried away into a precinct which 
was too sacred for a European to get into. And so, good-bye eye- 
glasses. 


CAWNPUR AND THE MASSACRE. 


From thence to Cawnpur, the city of Nana Sahib, the place 
where seventy-eight English people were murdered during the 
Mutiny, and thrown by him into a well. Now a magnificent 
marble monument, a winged angel, presumably a female, stands 
over it; and no Hindu is allowed inside!! The garden around is 
lovely, and the inscription on the tombs of the slaughtered ones 





®*Akbar was a Moghul monarch who came to the throne of Mahommedan India, 
about three centuries ago. Disgusted with the cruelties and arbitrary requirements 
of the Koran, he made himself familiar with other beliefs, finally adopting a mystic 
theism. His long reign was peaceful and prosperous, and he is gratefully remembered. 
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admirable. ‘‘Thou will not, O Lord,’’ says one of them from 
Joel (I don’t remember verbatim) ‘‘allow the heathen to prevail 
over thy people,’’—or something to that effect.’ The heathen 
are termed ‘‘criminal rebels’’ on every tomb! 

Had the ‘‘heathen’’ got rid of their brutal invaders in 18957, 
I wonder how they would have termed them. The sweet Chris- 
tians, the followers of the ‘‘meek and lowly Jesus’’ made at that 
time Hindus innocent of this particular Cawnpur murder, to 
wash the blood-soaked floors of the barracks by licking the blood 
with their tongues, (historical). But people insolent enough to 
prefer freedom to slavery will be always treated as rebels by 
their captors. O vile humanity, and still viler civilization! 

I will not stop to tell you of the beautiful avenues of cen- 
tenarian trees full of monkeys above and fakirs below, neither 
of the Ganges with its blue waters and crocodiles. But I remind 
you of the ancient city mentioned in the Mahabarata near which 
took place all the fights between the Solar race and the Lunar.* 
The ruins of that city are four miles from Cawnpur, whole miles 
of fortresses and temples and palaces with virgin forests grow- 
ing out of the rooms, and monkeys again on the top of every 
stone. We went there on a she-elephant called ‘‘active Peri’’ 
(Tcehamchoala Pari). Can’t say that the ride on its back gives 
you any foretaste of the joys of heaven. There was no howda 
on it, and I for one, sitting on her tail, which she lovingly twirled 
around my legs, felt every moment a sensation something be- 
tween sea-sickness and a fall during a nightmare. Olcott was 
perched on her left ear; Scott, a fellow of ours, a new convert, 
on the other; and Moolja Thecheray on her back. But the 
elephant was the securest vehicle and guide in such a journey. 
With her trunk she broke all the boughs before us, drove away 
the monkeys, and supported us when one of us was going to fall. 
We were half smashed, yet arrived safely to the ruins and landed 
near the cave of a holy sannyasi, called Lucky Brema, an astrol- 
oger, theurgist, thaumaturgist, etc., ete., another fakir just ex- 
humed and resuscitated after a few months’ sojourn in his grave, 
where he hibernated for lack of anything better to do. I sup- 
pose he prophesied all manner of evils to us for not believing in 
his idols, and so we departed. But the ruins must be five thou- 
sand years old, and they are pretty well historical. 





"Probably Joel, ii., 19: “I will no more make you a reproach among the heathen.” 


‘The Solar and Lunar races were Aryan alike. The Lunar peoples repudiated the 
Solar divinities or relegated them to a subordinate rank. 
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THe Tas Manat. 


At Agra we saw Taj Mahal, that ‘‘poem in marble,’’ as this 
tomb is called; and really it is the wonder of the age. The 
builder of it boasted that there was not one inch of either stone, 
wood or metal in this construction, which is truly gigantic—all 
pure marble and carved into an open fret-work like a piece of 
lace. It is enormous in size; sublime as an architectural con- 
ception grand and appalling. In Agra, this dirtiest of all towns, 
with its half-ruined huts of dried cow-dung, it looks like a mag- 
nificent pearl on a heap of manure. 


Honors BESTOWED BY MAHARAJAS. 


We visited in Rajpootana, Bhurtpur and Jeypur, two inde- 
pendent States. The Maharajas sent us their carriages, run- 
ners, horsemen with banners, and elephants. I imagined myself 
the Empress of Delhi. We went to Deeg, near Bhurtpur—some- 
thing like the garden of Semiramis,’ with six hundred and sixty- 
three fountains and jets, and the marble palace, four halls, pavil- 
ions, temples, ete., the palace, covering an area of two square 
miles, and with the garden, four. It was built by Suraj Mull 
Sing, three hundred and fifty years ago. But the old palace is 
two hundred years old. It is the place where a Rani (queen), 
seeing the Mussulmans ready to enter the fortress, assembled 
ten thousand women and children, and all her treasures, and 
burned herself and the rest in the sight of the invading army. 


JEYPUR, THE Paris or INpIA—THE Buuts. 


From there we went to Jeypur, the ‘‘Paris of India’’ it is 
called. It is indeed a Paris, as to the beauty and magnificent 
symmetry of its squares and streets, but it looks like a Paris of 
red sugar candy. Every house and building is of a dark pink 
color with white marble cornices and ornaments. All is built in 
the Eastern style of architecture. It was built by Jey Sing, the 
adept and astrologer; and his observatory, occupying an enorm- 
ous palace with immense court-yards and towers, is full of ma- 
chinery, the name and use of which is entirely forgotten. 

People are afraid to approach the building. They say it is 
the abode of Bhuts, or spirits, and that they descend every night 
from Bhutisvara (a temple of Siva, called the ‘‘Lord of the 
Bhuts’’ or ‘‘spirits’? or demons, as the Christians translate 
overlooks the town from the top of a mountain thirty-eight hun- 
dred feet high), and play at astronomers there. 








*Probably the hanging gardens of the Median queen of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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A magnificent collection of over forty tigers is right on 
a square, a public thoroughfare in the middle of the town. 
Their roaring is heard miles off. 


AMBAIR AND ArcHAIC RUINS. 


We went on the Raja’s elephants to Ambair, the ancient 
city and fortress taken by the Rajpoots from the Minas, 500 
years, B.C. The first view of Ambair brings the traveller into 
anew world. Nothing can surpass its gloomy grandeur, solidity, 
the seeming impregnability of the Fort circumscribing the town 
for twelve miles round and extending over seven hills. It is de- 
serted now for over twelve generations; centenarian trees grow 
in its streets and squares; its tanks and lees are full of alliga- 
tors. But there is an indescribable charm about the beautiful, 
forsaken town, alone, like a forgotten sentry in the midst of 
wilderness, high above the picturesque valley below. Hills cov- 
ered with thick brushwood, the abode of tigers, are crowned with 
ramparts, and towers and castles all around the ruined city. 

The ruined heap of Kuntalgart is considered to be three 
thousand years old. Higher still is the shrine and temple of 
Bhutisvara (of ‘‘unknown age,’’ as the English prudently say). 
Read Bishop Heber’s enthusiastic narrative of Ambair or 
Amberi. 

The palace of Dilaram Bagh is another miracle in marble, 
preserved because kept restored. Its innumerable halls, private 
apartments, terraces, towers, ete., are all built of marble. Some 
rooms have ceilings and walls inlaid with mosaic work, and lots 
of looking-glasses and vari-colored marbles. Some walls are 
completely carved lace-work-like again through and through; 
and the beauty of the design is unparalleled. Long passages, 
three and four hundred yards long, descend and ascend sloping 
without steps, and are marble also, though entirely dark. The 
bathhalls, inlaid with colored marble, remind one of the best 
baths of Old Rome, but are vaster and higher. There are curious 
nooks and corners and secret passages and old armor and old 
furniture, which can set crazy an antiquarian. 


Tue RaJpoots. 


Remember, Todd’ assures us that the Rajpoots trace their 
lineage backward without one single break for over two thou- 
sand and eighty years; that they knew the use of fire-arms in the 
third century, if I mistake not.’ It is a grand people, Doctor; 





In his great work on Rajasthan. 
“UThis statement is confirmed by several ancient classic writers. 
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and their history is one of the most sublime poems of humanity; 
nay, by its virtues and heroic deeds it is one of the few redeem- 
ing ones in this world of dirt. The Rajpoots” are the only Indian 
race whom the English have not yet disarmed: they dare not. 
When you see a Rajpoot nobleman, he reminds you of the Italian, 
or rather the Provencal medixval Barons or troubadours. With 
his long hair, whiskers and mustaches brushed upward, his little 
white or colored toga, long white garments, and his array of 
pistols, guns, bow and arrows, long pike, and two or three swords 
and daggers, and especially the shield of rhinoceros skin on 
which their forefather, the Sun, shines adorned with all his rays, 
he does look picturesque, though he does look at the same time 
as a perambulating store of arms of every epoch and age. 

No foreigner is allowed to live in Jeypur. The few that are 
settled there live out of town but permission is obtained to pass 
whole days in examining the curiosities of the town, We have 
several ‘‘Fellows’’ of the Theosophical Society among Rajpoots, 
and they do take seriously to Theosophy. They make a religion 
of it. Your signature on the diplomas is now scattered all over 
Rajpootana. 

And now I guess you have enough of my letter. I must have 
wearied you to death. Do write and address Bombay, 108 Gir- 
gam Back Road. I hope this letter will find you in good health. 
Give my cordial salutations to Bouton and ask him whether he 
would publish a small pamphlet or book—‘‘ Voyage”’ or ‘‘ Bird’s 
Eye View of India,’’ or something to this effect. I could publish 
curious facts about some religious sects here. 

Missionaries do nothing here. In order to obtain converts 
they are obliged to offer premiums and salaries for the lifetime 
of one who would accept the ‘‘great truths of Christianity.’’ 
They are nuisances and off color here. My love to Mrs. Thomp- 
son if you see her. Oleott’s love to you. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
H. P. Buavatsky. 

We are going Northward to Lahore and Amritsir. 

The next place of destination was Lahore. I received a let- 
ter as interesting and unique as this. Mme. B. next became en- 
gaged in the publication of The Theosophist and her letters took 
a different turn. They have not been preserved. 





“The term Rajpoot signifies man of royal descent. The other designations of this 
caste, are Kshathriya, Rajauya and Rajbausi, all denoting royal association. After 
the Aryan invaders of India had begun to devote themselves to husbandry and the 
arts of civilized life, the military class remained apart and became a distinct caste 
and people. Like the princes of Assyria they are altogether kings and kingly. 
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We intended to reproduce in facsimile the first and last pages of Madame Blavat- 
sky’s letter from Agra and printed in this number. The reproduction was made im- 
possible because the letter is written with violet ink on sreen paper and could, there- 
fore, not be photographed. This was not considered until too late. We therefore 
present a facsimile of the letter published in the last number of “The Word.”’—Ea. 
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SKY MESSENGER DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 


‘An Essay on THE SpreirtuaL TEACHINGS oF CARLYLE AS GIVEN IN 


‘¢Sartor Resartvus.’”’ 


By Beno B. GarreE.u. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


CARLYLE’s MEetTHop OF PRESENTATION. 


because there is about these passages a fine spiritual 

aroma and atmosphere which extracts could not have 

rendered; further, the grace and beauty of the incom- 
parable language, the power and fitness of the thought, are such 
in many instances that any change in form would have been a 
loss to the reader; besides, the quotations in full will be land- 
marks in reading the original, to which end summaries would 
not serve. 

With inimitable humor Carlyle has selected and presented 
this figure, which was to be the spokesman of Carlyle’s favorite 
ideas, has given it a biography and a field to work in and then 
was the first, who, anticipating and falling in, apparently, with 
the rude criticism of a materialistic world, led the onslaught on 
his poor Teufelsdrockhish spokesman and his philosophy. Some- 
what like Plato who, when he is about to divulge an occult truth, 
puts it in the form of a strange figure, or something told on some 
remote and indefinite authority and therefore by the rational 
(blockheads, Carlyle calls them) to be accepted with cau- 
tion and hesitancy, so Carlyle, often, before or after Teufels- 


T HE quotations at length from the Sartor are here given 
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drockh utters a sublime truth, apparently turns upon the poor 
Professor and pretends to criticize him for his obscurity, dream- 
ing, unsubstantiality, boldness, or extravagance. 

Plato, in the Seventh Book of the Republic, reveals a great 
truth in the ‘‘ Allegory’’ of the Underground Cave in which he 
presents men as prisoners, chained so that they cannot turn 
their heads, and forced to look on one side of the cavern on 
which their shadows are thrown, the light coming from a fire 
behind them. They are unable to see each other or themselves, 
and hence believe the shadows to be themselves. Their education 
consists in being able to judge and predict what the actions of 
the shadows shall be. Plato then changes the scene and imagines 
one of the men to be freed from his fetters, and led forth from 
the cave into the outside world where he sees the things of the 
world in their colors, and sees the sun, the source of all his light 
and life. Plato shows how differently the liberated one sees 
and compares the real objects in the larger world with the 
shadows in the cave of confinement. Plato changes the picture 
and has the enlightened one return to the cave; but all he may 
tell of the larger world, with its real objects and source of light, 
is unheeded by the prisoners in the den who consider him un- 
sound in mind and unfit for their shadow-world. In order to re- 
enter their life, the enlightened one must re-learn the judging 
and predicting of the actions of shadows in order that he might 
enlighten the bound ones. Plato gives this as an allegory, but 
there is in it more truth than allegory. There may be many 
readings; one of the most valuable is to apply the allegory to 
man, as an incarnated mind: The den is the world; the prisoner 
is the mind; its body is the shadow on the wall of the den; the 
fire is the desires, by the lurid light of which the shadows are 
seen and judged; the mind is chained to the world by the senses. 
The process of liberation is accomplished by a loosening of the 
ghains; that is, by the mind turning on and contemplating itself 
as not of the den. Such contemplation results in the mind being 
able to get into a world of real being, where the source of 
mental light is seen. Then the truth concerning the men and 
things of the sense-world, the den, is known, and man knows 
himself as a real being in a world of reality. Another instance: 
In the Tenth Book of the Republic Plato relates a ‘‘Tale’’ of Er, 
a Pamphylian by birth, who was slain in battle. Twelve days 
afterwards, as he-was lying on the funeral pyre, he arose and 
related what had happened after he had been slain. This is the 
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famous tale which deals with the states through which one 
passes after the death of his body; the rewards or punishments 
which are the natural result of one’s actions during life; the 
choice and manner of the return to the world by the process of 
reincarnation. Or take the ‘‘Story’’ of Atlantis, which is a 
record of occult history of the last remnant of the great con- 
tinent of Atlantis and of the wonderful race which lived on it. 
This record is presented in the form of a story, told by an 
Egyptian priest, as tradition to Solon, an ancestor of Plato, and 
this story is related by Timaeus in the First Book of the 
Timaeus. 

The supposed reviewer pretends to censure Teufelsdrockh 
for his echoes of insanity and inanity, ‘‘tumultuous obscurity 
almost like diluted madness,’’ though he sometimes suggests in 
the same breath: ‘‘Do not a certain indomitable defiance and yet 
a boundless reverence seem to loom forth, as the two mountain- 
summits, on whose rock-strata all the rest were based and built.’’ 
The reviewer also gives the intelligent reader a hint of the yet 
more and more discernible ‘‘humoristico-satirical tendency of 
Teufelsdrockh, in whom underground humours and intricate 
sardonic rogueries, wheel within wheel, defy all reckoning.’’ 

This seemingly harsh criticism and abandonment by Carlyle 
of Teufelsdrockh, together with the allegorical and mystical 
treatment of the philosophy, sometimes presented with satire 
and ‘‘deep undercurrents of roguish whim’’ has caused not a 
few to lay the book aside without even guessing at the treasures 
that lie but slightly hidden underneath the humorous and mysti- 
fying garment. 

The reviewer says of Teufelsdrockh: 


‘‘Gleams of an ethereal love burst forth from him, 
soft wailings of infinite pity ; he could clasp the whole Uni- 
verse into his bosom, and keep it warm; it seems as if 
under that rude exterior there dwelt a very seraph.’’ 


This is the keynote of the sky messenger’s soul and phil- 
osophy. 
At another time the reviewer writes: 


‘In such passages * * * the high Platonic Mystic- 
ism of our Author, which is perhaps the fundamental ele- 
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ment of his nature, bursts forth, as it were, in full flood; 
and, through all the vapour and tarnish of what is often 
SO perverse, so mean in his exterior and environment, we 
seem to look into a whole inward Sea of Light and Love; 
—though, alas, the grim coppery clouds soon roll together 
again, and hide it from view. Such tendency to Mysticism 
is everywhere traceable in this man; and, indeed, to at- 
tentive readers, must have been long ago apparent. Noth- 
ing that he sees but has more than a common meaning, but 
has two meanings: thus, if in the highest Imperial Sceptre 
and Charlemagne-Mantle, as well as in the poorest Ox- 
goad and Gipsy-Blanket, he finds Prose, Decay, Con- 
temptibility; there is in each sort Poetry also, and a rev- 
erend Worth. For Matter, were it never so despicable, is 
Spirit, the manifestation of Spirit, were it never so 
honorable, can it be more? The thing Visible, nay the 
thing Imagined, the thing in any way conceived as Visible, 
what is it but a Garment, a Clothing of the higher, celes- 


tial Invisible, ‘unimaginable, formless, dark with excess 
of bright?’ ”’ 


Giving the reader a further clue to the mystification the re- 
viewer says: 


‘‘The grand unparalleled peculiarity of Teufelsdrockh 
is, that with all this Descendentalism, he combines a 
Transcendentalism, no less superlative; whereby if on the 
one hand he degrade man below most animals, except 
those jacketed Gouda Cows, he, on the other, exalts him 
beyond the visible Heavens, almost to an equality with the 


Gods.’’ 


Again, laying aside the mask of the critical reviewer, he 
truthfully speaks his opinion, which, without doubt, is shared by 
everyone who has read and re-read the Clothes philosopher,— 
and which is at the same time a fit judgment of Carlyle’s own 
style generally. 
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‘‘Oecasionally, as above hinted, we find consummate 
vigour, a true inspiration; his burning thoughts step forth 
in fit burning words, like so many full-formed Minervas, 
issuing amid flame and splendour from Jove’s head; a 
rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, fiery poetic 
emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns; all the graces and ter- 
rors of a wild Imagination, wedded to the clearest intel- 
lect, alternate in beautiful vicissitude.’’ 


Though from many passages a deep spiritual meaning is at 
once apparent, yet a still deeper and richer lode can be found 
without much labor by a careful reader, who notes the veins to 
which Carlyle points from time to time. Certainly, what the 
English reviewer says of one part, that: ‘‘there is more meant 
in this passage than ‘meets the ear,’ ’’ is true of a great many 
portions of the Sartor. 

The name of the Professor, Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, shows 
the dual nature inherent in every man. ‘‘ Dio-genes,’’ heaven 
born, is one-half, and therein is foreshadowed his future destiny ; 
the other side is ‘‘7'eufels-dreck,’’ devil’s dirt; together, they 
form the ‘‘beast-godhood’’ of man. ‘‘Sartor Resartus, Life and 
Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh’’ is the title of the book of which 
Carlyle prétends to be the reviewer, and which purports to 
give a critical presentation of the Clothes Philosophy, together 
with a biography of Teufelsdrockh, in a historical capacity, 
whereas ‘‘ Die Kleider, ihr Werden und Wirken, (Clothes, their 
Origin and Influence): von Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, J. U. D., 
etc. Stillschweigen und Compagnie. Weissnichtwo. 1831’’ is the 
pretended title of the great Clothes Philosophy itself. Note 
here that ‘‘Stillschweigen und Compagnie,’’ that is, ‘‘Silence & 
Co., the ‘‘hitherto irreproachable’’ firm, is the one under whose 
auspices the book was published. Wetss-nicht-wo’’ is ‘‘ Know- 
not-where.”’ 

Diogenes Teufelsdrockh gives us glimpses of his life’s his- 
tory. This biography is not that of the ordinary man. While 
there is much in it that applies to the life of all men yet it is to 
be borne in mind that the biography is intended to be a presenta- 
tion of the struggles and battles of those who leave the humbler 
and ordinary walks of life, and seeking the Path to adeptship, 
have found it, try to walk on it and reach thereon a point where 
they become fully self-conscious. 
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a 


THE ZODIAC A BASIS OF CARLYLE’S SYSTEM. 


The reviewer claims to have been furnished by Hofrath 
Heuschrecke, (Court Councillor Grasshopper) a mutual friend 
of him and of Professor Teufelsdréckh, with the requisite docu- 
ments, from which to construct the biography of Teufelsdréckh, 


‘fa quite new human Individuality, an almost unexampled per- 
sonal character.”’ 


The reviewer informs us: 

‘‘The autobiography is contained in ‘Six considerable Pa- 
per-Bags,’ carefully sealed, and marked successively, in gilt 
China-ink, with the symbols of the Six southern Zodiacal Signs, 
beginning at Libra,’ in the inside of which sealed Bags lie mis- 
cellaneous masses of Sheets, and oftener Shreds and Snips, writ- 
ten in Professor Teufelsdrockh’s searce legible cursivschrift; 
and treating of all imaginable things under the Zodiae and above 
it, but of his own personal history only at rare intervals, and 
then in the most enigmatic manner.’’ 

The Zodiac, the secret one, is the rule by which man’s life is 
measured, is the measure in which our lives are contained But 
this Zodiac is not in any way to be used for the purpose or 1. the 
manner in which astrologers use the signs; for instance, for fou 
tune telling, or in order to obtain money. The great zodiacal 
clock ticks off the coming into this world of men, it measures 
their life in it and points off the time for their leaving. The 
zodiac, too, regulates the disunion after death of the principles 
and elements that constituted a man, and indicates the planes on 
which these remain and how, until this universal measure indi- 
eates and forces their return to earth according to the secret 
scheme of the zodiac. The Secret Science of the Zodiae contains 
the simple, universally applicable, yet infinitely and mutually 
modified, rules by which our lives and destinies are shaped by us. 

It is eminently fitting therefore that an allusion to these 
occult teachings is made in the Sartor, and marvellous indeed is 
the skill with which Carlyle conceals great truths under a lan- 
guage that on the surface seems to be merely a description or 
view of a humorous nature. Teufelsdréckh’s biography is con- 
tained in six paper bags; that is, divisions marked with, or iden- 
tified, or characterized or controlled by symbols of the zodiac, to 
which paper bag documents constant reference is made through- 





‘Libra, Scorpio, Sagittary, Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces. 
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out the Sartor. Inside of these sealed bags lies the history of 
Teufelsdrockh’s life, written for, and in accordance with, these 
signs and appertaining to them for eternity; written, too, in the 
professor’s own hand. In his ‘‘searece legible,’’ crabbed hand- 
writing he wrote the record of his life, and there it is, no clear 
logical picture, but chaotic in shreds and snips, and the record is 
preserved in the bags marked each with its zodiacal emblem, the 
emblem of unity controlling its chaotic contents. This is true of 
the life of every man, until he intelligently, consciously, can read 
the record as he writes it by his thoughts and deeds. Then there 
is order in the bags and they are not sealed, but open. 

Carlyle must have known of the Secret Science of the Zodiac. 
What but the zodiac is his ‘‘mystic, almost magic Diagram of 
the Universe?’’ Enough appears to obviate doubt on that hand. 
But what key he applied, by what measure he conceived the life 
to be arranged and divided, is not clearly shown. In Libra, Teu- 
felsdrockh was born, ‘‘when the Sun, hidden indeed from terres- 
trial Entepfuhl, did nevertheless journey visible and radiant 
along the celestial Balance.’’ Libra is the sign which in that 
Science stands for the physical plane, and the coming into the 
physical body; hence his birth into the physical world was ap- 
propriately placed in the bag so marked with china-ink. All 
through the book there are little bits of evidence which indicate 
a deep meaning of the biography in connection with the zodiac, 
but the true meaning and connection is nowhere made glaringly 
apparent. Thoughts are mentioned in connection and even iden- 
tified with life-streams, a remarkable reference when it is consid- 
ered that life-matter is on the same plane as thought-matter, the 
former being symbolized by the sign Leo, while the symbol of 
thought is Sagittary. The consummation and fullness of life- 
matter is thought, according to this Secret Science. 

As a rule the earth life does not reach beyond the powers 
and conditions indicated by Capricorn. Did Carlyle then by 
putting some documents into the bags Aquarius and Pisces and 
extending the life of the sky messenger into those constellations, 
wish to indicate that he could live and act in worlds outside and 
on planes higher than those of Cancer-Capricorn of the earth 
world, which limits the ordinary man? The mysterious passage 
in the eighth chapter which refers to the Baphometic Baptism, 
which is the feeling by the fire-baptized soul of its own freedom, 
cannot be understood unless it is referred to the freedom which 
the mind obtains when in the sign Capricorn, the mind, which 
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began its journey as breath in Cancer, becomes the Individuality, 
(Capricorn) and becomes fully conscious of itself, as l-am-lI, 


whereafter it no longer is obliged to think, speak and act through 
the personality. 


LIFE OF DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 


MAN’S BIRTH. 


Teufelsdrockh was by a stranger, who entered on a meek 
yellow evening the humble home of Andreas Futteral, one time a 
Prussian grenadier sergeant and even regimental schoolmaster, 
left in a basket with Futteral and his wife Gretchen—a foundling. 

‘*Futteral’’ means case, sheath, by which name attention is 
called to the fact that physical parents are in one sense merely 
protecting, physical envelopes through which an immortal soul 
incarnates, using them as protecting shells, to build up a physi- 
eal body for itself, until the body can enter the world, and there- 
after to still care for the young body in its infancy. The 
‘‘stranger,’’ uttered these words; the import of which will be 
noticed whether we apply them to parents to whom a child is 
given® or to the soul to whom after the usual struggle victory is 
granted’ and the chance to incarnate once more in a body, which 


some foolishly believe they have a right to neglect and even to 
east off through suicide. 


The ‘‘stranger’’ uttered these enigmatic words: 
‘*Good Christian people, here lies for you an invalu- 
able Loan; take all heed thereof, in all carefulness employ 


it: with high recompense, or else with heavy penalty, will 
it one day be required back.’’ 





‘Says an unnamed writer in ‘“‘The Word,” vol. 4. p. 269: “The child which dies at 
birth, after having endured the long suffering of pre-natal gloom, is one who pre- 
vented conception. That one who brings on miscarriage or abortion is in turn made 
the victim of like treatment when his time to reincarnate comes. Some egos have 
to prepare many a body, have to watch over it and await the day of liberation from 
the under world, and even see the light of day after long suffering, when their foetus 
is snatched away by apparent accident, and they are cast back to begin the work 
again. These are those who were abortionists in their day. The morose, gloomy, ill- 
tempered, discontented, surly, pessimistic, are sexual criminals born with these 


temperaments as the psychic garments they have woven by their sexual past mis- 
deeds.”’ 


*Compare ‘“‘The Voice of the Silence”’ on the struggle preceding the chance to re- 
incarnate, ‘‘Behold the Hosts of Souls.’’ Watch how they hover o’er the stormy sea of 
human life, and how, exhausted, bleeding, broken-winged, they drop one after another 
on the swelling waves. Tossed by the fierce winds, chased by the gale, they drift 
into the eddies and disappear within the first great vortex.” 
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So Teufelsdrockh never knew his parents nor his origin. 


‘*And yet, O Man born of Woman,’’ ‘cries the Auto- 
biographer,’ with one of his sudden whirls, ‘‘ wherein is my 
ease peculiar? Hadst thou, any more than I, a Father 
whom thou knowest? The Andreas and Gretchen, or the 
Adam and Eve, who led thee into Life, and for a time 
suckled and pap-fed thee there, whom thou namest Father 
and Mother; these were, like mine, but thy nursing-father 
and nursing-mother: thy true Beginning and Father is in 
Heaven, whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, 
but only with the spiritual.’’ 


Thus 1s emphasized what was sought to be pointed out by 
the name Futteral, of the foster father, namely, that the earthly 
parents of a man are the producers of his body—to them always 
a foundling—but that he has a different heredity in his own, 
past; and that the earthly parents merely bring into the world, 
as nursing father and mother, the child which the ‘‘stranger,’’ 
the child’s ego—who is a stranger to them and to the child—has 
selected them to take care of, they to be the channel through 
which the influences from the ego and its spheres flow into the 
body which is to be formed. In the chapter named ‘‘Genesis,”’ 
it is for the same reason remarked in jest and seriousness, that 
the Genesis of the child can properly be nothing but an Exodus 
or transit out of invisibility into visibility. 

These are some of the messages the sky messenger brings. 
To dwell at length on all of them would be impossible. But once 
the attention is called to the value of the Sartor an impulse is 
given the reader to read between the lines and for himself to 
seek and find there the treasures which the sky messenger has 
brought. 

The symbolism is so ingenious, surprising and accurate, that 
it forces the reader to admiration, and if he be any kind of a 
reader, it will cause him to earry the symbols and powerful meta- 
phors in his mind with him, there to germinate long after he has 
laid the Sartor aside. 

Teufelsdrockh muses in after life, when good Gretchen Fut- 
teral had in his twelfth year communicated the story to him, 
‘*Who this reverend Personage that glided into the Orchard Cot- 
tage when the Sun was in Libra, and then, as on Spirit’s wings, 
glided out again, might be?’’ The ‘‘little green veil’’ he kept in 








— 
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after life—a most ingenious reference to the ‘‘ Veil of Isis,’’*® 
and he kept still more inseparably the name Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh. 

CHILDHOOD. 


In the little village of Entepfuhl (Duckpond) he spent his 
happy season of childhood, fostered by the good couple. The 
young spirit awakened out of eternity and knew nought of time 
as a fast-hurrying stream, nor of the secrets of vicissitude. ‘‘ For 
as yet sleep and waking are one: the fair Life-garden rustles in- 
finite around and everywhere is dewy fragrance.’”™ 

From the fragments of the autobiography, and the seeming 
criticism of the English editor, many poetical yet well defined 
statements, many kindly humorous pictures and practical, deep 
and precise reflections might be culled, and the temptation is 





See “‘The Word,’’ vol. vi., pages 3, 4, 5, The Myth of the Veil of Isis. “Isis, our 
immaculate mother, nature, space, wove her beautiful veil that through it all things 
might be called into existence and given being. Isis began in her immaterial worlds 
to weave and as she wove she threw the texture of her veil, more delicate than sun- 
light, about the divinities. Continuing through the heavier worlds, the veil was woven 
accordingly until it reached down and enfolded the mortalsand our world. 

Then all beings looked and saw from the part of the veil in which they were, the 
beauty of Isis through the texture of her veil. Then there were found within the veil 
love and immortality, the eternal and inseparable couple, they to whom the highest 
gods bow low in reverent worship. 

Mortals then tried to place these eternal presences into form that they might 
keep and feel them in the veil. This caused the veil to be divided; on the one side 
man, on the other woman. In the place of love and immortality, the veil discov- 
ered to the mortals the presence of ignorance and death. 

Then ignorance threw a dark and stupefying cloud about the veil that unhallowed 
mortals might not violate love by their endeavor to enshroud it in the veil. Death, 
too, added fear to the darkness, which ignorance had brought, so that mortals might 
not entail unto themselves an endless woe in striving to outline immortality in the 
folds of the veil. Love and immortality, therefore, is now hidden from mortals by 
ignorance and death. Ignorance darkens the vision and death adds fear, which pre- 
vent the finding of love and immortality. And mortal, fearing that he might utterly 
be lost, hugs and clings closer to the veil and shouts feebly out into the darkness to 
reassure himself. 

Isis still stands within her veil waiting until the vision of her children shall be 
strong enough to pierce it and see her beauty undefiled. Love is still present to 
purify and cleanse the mind from its dark stains and wounds of selfishness and greed, 
and to show the fellowship with all that lives. Immortality is for him whose gaze 
stops not within, but who looks steadily through the veil of Isis, and beyond. Then 
finding love he feels akin to all, becomes a defender, a sponsor for, and the savior or 
elder brother, of Isis and all her children. .. 

Sex is the veil of Isis which gives visibility to matter, though it clouds the vision 
of beings. . 

Souls take the veil of Isis because without it they cannot complete the cycle of 
their journey through the worlds of forms; but having taken the veil, they become so 
enmeshed in its folds that they cannot see as the purpose of its weaving, anything 
other than social or sensual pleasures which it gives. 

The soul itself has no sex; but when wearing the veil it seems to have sex. One 
side of the veil appears as man, the other side as woman, and the mutual interplay 
and turning of the veil evokes all the powers which play through it.” 


1A description not only of the youth of TeufelsdrOckh, but clearly showing it as 
symbolical of the history of the universal mind, one stage of the development of which 
is represented by the “First man, in his fair Garden, giving Names to the Bright 
Appearances of this Universe, which he has inherited, and rejoicing in it as glorious 
and divine;’’ Carlyle, Essay on Early German Literature, 
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great to copy almost the whole chapter headed ‘‘Idyllic.’’ Let 
out of the many, but this one he mentioned which has to do with 
our famous clothes’ philosopher’s first clothes: 


‘‘Perhaps, however, we may give this anecdote, con- 
sidering who it is that relates it: ‘My first short-clothes 
were of yellow serge; or rather, I should say, my first 
short-cloth, for the vesture was one and indivisible, reach- 
ing from neck to ankle, a mere body with four limbs; of 
which fashion how little could I then divine the architec- 
tural, how much less the moral significance!’ ”’ 





Standing by the Old Men under the Linden-tree, the auto- 
biography shows the child philosophizing: 


‘With amazement I began to discover that Entepfuhl 
stood in the middle of a Country, of a World. * * * 

‘‘In a like sense worked the Postwagen (Stage- 
eoach), which, slow-rolling under its mountains of men 
and luggage, wended through our Village; northwards, 
truly, in the dead of night; yet southwards visibly at 
eventide. Not till my eighth year did I reflect that this 
Postwagen could be other than some terrestrial Moon, ris- 
ing and setting by mere Law of Nature, like the heavenly 
one; that it came on made highways, from far cities to- 
wards far cities; weaving them like a monstrous shuttle 
into closer and closer union. It was then that, inde- 
pendently of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, I made this not 
quite insignificant reflection (so true also in spiritual 
things): Any road, this simple Entepfuhl road, will lead 
you to the end of the World!’’ 


His schoolmaster could of course do little for such a child, 
except that he discovered that he could do little, and he held 
therefore that young Diogenes was a genius fit for the profes- 
sions and must be sent to the gymnasium. Sitting at the age of 
twelve by the streamlet, the Auhbach (cowburn), Diogenes re- 
flected strangely enough for a child and saw in it a ‘‘veinlet of 
the grand World-Circulation of Waters,’’ just as the Entepfuhl 
road led to the end of the world. 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 


The protessor does not linger over his years at the gymna- 
sium at Hinterschlag,” but the strange reflections of the boy with 
sharp eyes and keener mind continue. There is in the auto- 
biography this fragment: 


‘‘With my first view of the Hinterschlag Gymnasium, 
* * * my evil days began. Well do I still remember 
the red sunny Whitsuntide morning, when, trotting full 
of hope by the side of Father Andreas, I entered the main 
street of the place, and saw its steeple-clock (then striking 
eight) and Schuldthurm (Jail,) and the aproned or dis- 
aproned Burghers moving-in to breakfast: a little dog, in 
mad terror was rushing past; for some human imps had 
tied a tin kettle to its tail; thus did the agonized creature, 
loud-jingling, career through the whole length of the Bor- 
ough, and become notable enough. Fit emblem of many a 
Conquering Hero, to whom Fate (wedding Fantasy to 
Sense, as it often elsewhere does) has malignantly ap- 
pended a tin-kettle of Ambition, to chase him on; which 
the faster he runs, urges him the faster, the more loudly 
and more foolishly! Fit emblem also of much that awaited 
myself, in that mischievous Den; as in the World, 
whereof it was a portion and epitome!’ 





2Spankton, this may be rendered. 

“The Hinterschlag professors knew . . . . of the human soul thus much: that 
it had a faculty called Memory, and could be acted on through the muscular integu- 
ment by the appliance of birch-rods.” They were hide-bound Pedants of whom he says: 

‘Innumerable dead Vocables (no dead Language, for they themselves knew no 
Language) they crammed into us, and called it fostering the growth of mind.” 


(To be Continued.) 




















CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLOW oF THE RosIcruciaAn SOCIETY. 
Our Datty Partus. 


There’s beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyes 

Can trace it midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise; 

We may find it where a hedgerow showers its blossoms o’er our 
way, 

Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red light of day. 


We may find it where a spring shines clear beneath an aged tree, 
With the foxglove o’er the water’s grass, borne downwards by 


the bee; 
Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems is 
thrown, 


As a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green and lone. 


We may find it in the winter clouds, as they cross the cold blue 
sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pencilled shadows lie, 

When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work bound, 

Whence the flitting redbreast shakes a shower of crystals to the 
ground. 


Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths—but sorrow too is there; 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still summer air! 
When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous things 
That through the leafy places glance on many colored wings. 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy woodland shades, 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the glades; 

And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an echo’s plaintive 
tone 

Of voices and of melodies, and of silvery laughter gone. 
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But are we free to even thus keep wand’ring as we will, 
Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o’er the breezy hill? 
No! in our daily paths lie cares, that often bind us fast, 
While from their narrow round we see the golden days flit past. 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts and violet dingles, 
back, 

From all the lovely sounds and gleams in the shining river’s 
track, 

They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope and mirth, 

And weigh our burdened spirits down, with the cumbering dust 
of earth. 


Yet should this be? Too much, too soon, despondingly we yield! 
A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tell us in their fight, 
Of one that through the desert air forever guides them nght. 


Should not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain conflicts 
cease? 

When we commune with ourselves in hours of holy peace 

And feel, that by the lights and clouds through which our path- 
ways lie, 

By beauty and by grief alike, we’re training for a goal on high. 


DIETETICS OF THE SOUL. 


HERE are moments—blissful moments—during which we 

may exclaim: ‘‘The body has lost all consciousness of 

self in its subordination to the mind. The free current 

of our powers flows like a sea between a visible and an 

invisible land.’’ Happy, in body and mind, is he to whom such 

moments are granted; happy the man who can invoke them at 
will, and can moderate their intensity by reflection. 


Nature heals the wounds which she inflicts. But when man 
injures himself, can he expect that she should flatter him with 
sympathy, as the mother does her spoiled child? 


The calm of the universe—the meandering stream—the still 
forest—the blue sky—the general harmony of Nature’s eternal 
beauty—are these not sufficient to pour oil into the wounded and 
weary spirit? 
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Is it not more noble, more conformable with Nature’s laws, 
to merge our small individual discord in her harmonious unison, 
than to interrupt the harmony by our discord? 


The art of prolonging life? No. Rather teach him who knows 
what life is, the art of enduring it. 


The whole secret of prolonging life lies in not shortening it. 


An active performance of our duties is the mother of a pure 
conscience. The latter, again, is the parent of peace; and in 
peace alone can flourish the tender flower of earthly happiness. 


'- Seek and cultivate those habits which give strength, which 
develop vital activity. Avoid as poisons those which leave be- 
hind them debility and emptiness. 


Regard sufferings as if given to prove you. They strengthen 
“us and render us moral. 


We require a robust morality, not a morbid sentimentality. 


Sorrow springs from within and undermines the human 
frame. Vexation which arises from without, most readily re- 
stores the disturbed balance. 


If we can concentrate the attention on any given point, 
either by friendly conversation, reading, or through memory, or 
duty, the bitter stings of internal sorrow and external pain will 
become removed. This occurs with the greatest certainty in 
cases where such a direction of the mind is effected through the 
agency of others and unconsciously to ourselves. 


Profound thought and meditation accustoms the mind to a 
species of existence which is external to the body. It thus pre- 
pares for it a way to that wider field of action which is destined 
for all mankind. 


The distinction between men of ordinary and gifted minds is 
this,—the former are only happy when they forget themselves, 
‘the latter when they contemplate themselves ; the former when 
they lose, the latter when they possess themselves completely. 
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THE TRUE ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


ENIUS consists in the possession of a remarkable power > 
of intuition with reference to some particular object; a 
power which arises from the inward nature of a man 
being brought into unusual harmony with that object in 
its reality and its operations. The natural philosopher manifests 
his genius, not by his power of analysis and verification, but by 
seizing distant analogies, by ascending with a sudden leap to 
general conceptions, by embodying his inward ideas in some 
theory or hypothesis which forms the basis and gives the direc- 
tion to inductive investigation. It is, in fact, the harmony of his 
being with nature in her wondrous operations, which enables , 
him to grasp those conceptions on the accuracy of which all 
scientific research so much depends; this harmony manifesting 
itself in that increased power of intuition, by which truth is seen 
in the concrete previous to its being verified by a legitimate in- 
duction. In the same manner does the poet of human life and 
destiny, by an elevation of mind above the influences of prevail- 
ing opinions, and by a deep inward sympathy with human exist- 
ence in its nature and development, unfold in spontaneous flashes 
of spiritual light the most secret workings of the mind and heart 
of humanity. The power of intuition in its pure and integral 
state would imply a direct and complete recipiency of truth 
whenever presented to the mind. Let there be a due purification 
of the moral nature, a perfect harmony of the spiritual being 
with the Divine mind, or works of the higher and lower nature,— 
a removal of all inward disturbances from the heart, and what 
is to prevent or disturb this inward intuition of divine things? 
In proportion as the heart becomes purified and the nature 
brought into harmony with truth, man attains to that Beatific 
Vision of which an Arabian sage writes: ‘‘When my soul shall 
be in harmony with the Divine, it will then be as a clear, lumin- 
ous mirror, in which will be reflected the secrets of the universe.’’ 
Truly spake the great prophet of Nazareth: ‘‘Biessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.’’ 


THE DIVINE HUNGER OF HUMANITY. 


HE veiled shrine of Egypt, the sacred fire of Persia, the 
Grand Llamas, the Avatars of India, Absorptions and 


Nirvanas of Brahmanism and Buddhism, the Sibylline in- 
spirations and all the sacred mysteries of Greece and . 
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Rome; popish transubstantiation and mariolatry: all voice the 
hunger gnawing at the heart of the world, the irrepressible long- 
ing for the divine, and even the felt, mysterious affinity with the 
divine which has so strangely craved and so strongly struggled 
for a nearer approximation to it, for something of an actual, lit- 
eral fellowship and union with it. The want of the human soul 
in its greatest depths, through all ages, has been the Divine, and 
union with the divine life. Unintelligently, wildly, grossly, madly, 
the want may have been proclaimed, but at least its existence 
and its depth have been proved beyond all doubt. The dim sense 
of some unnatural estrangement and isolation, it knows not what, 
but as if its higher self had been cut off from it, has forever 
burdened humanity. In unnumbered forms and in various ways 
it has labored to have some unknown severed link reattached, 
some long closed secret communication opened up again. It has 
ever longed to come nearer the divine and to bring the divine 
nearer to it; to touch, as with its very hand, the Father above, 
and to be touched by Him; to look upon the very face of God, to 
hear the voice divine and to communicate nearly and directly 
with the Unseen. 


THE FREED BIRD.' 


teturn, return my bird! 

I have dressed thy cage with flowers, 
’Tis lovely as a violet bank, 

In the midst of forest bowers. 


1 am free—I am free! I return no more, 

The weary time of the cage is o’er, 

Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me, the bright blue sky. 


The plains lie beneath me stretched far and near 
With their glowing flowers and bounding deer; 

I can see the waves flash on the sunny shore, 
Woo me not back, I return no more. 


Alas! alas my bird, 
Why seek’st thou to be free? 





An allegory of the soul’s release from the thraldom of the senses and its ascent 
into the Higher Life. 
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Wert thou not blest, when thy song 
Breathed naught but glee? 


Did my song of the summer breathe naught but glee, 
Did the voice of the songster seem sweet to thee? 
Oh! had’st thou known its deep meaning well! 

It had tales of a burning heart to tell. 


From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes, the peal of a torrent rang, 
And its dying fall, when it soothed thee best, 
Sighed for wild flowers and a leafy nest. 


But yet my. bird, 
Tine eye flashed clear and bright, 
I have seen the glance of sudden joy 
In its clear and dewy light. 


It flashed with the fire of an untamed race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place, 
With the spirit that panted through heaven to soar 
Call me not back, I return no more. 


My home is on high, amidst rocking trees, 
My kindred things, are the star and the breeze 
And the fount unchecked in its lonely way 
And the rivers that wander afar, away. 


Farewell, then, my bird, farewell! 
I too have called on others gone, 
And it may be, they joyed like thee 
To part, who wert all my own. 


If they were captives and pined like me, 

Though love may guard them, they joyed to be free, 
They sprang from the earth with a ? of power 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour. 


Oh eall them not back when the chain is riven! 
When the way of the pinion lies through heaven! 
Farewell! with my song through the clouds I soar, 
I pierce the blue sky—I am earth’s no more. 





“SAVONAROLA”’? OF -FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PortrRAITuRE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 





By Dr. W. WILuiAMs. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


F the many and various sciences that have come into exist- 
() ence in modern times, Psychology, though the latest, 
is the most important and essential to man’s individual 
development and progress in the knowledge expressed 
in the platonic aphorism ‘‘Gnotht seauton’’ (Know thyself). 
The saying that the proper study of mankind is man, though 
generally acknowledged and accepted without dispute, yet as an 
element in the curriculum of systems of education, it has not at- 
tracted that amount of attention that the study of it demands and 
requires; hence whilst the natural sciences have made rapid pro- 
gress, especially those upon the knowledge of which and its util- 
ization depend in a great measure human civilization and 
progress, Psychology has been neglected and allowed to recede 
into the background and remain unrecognized and unnoticed save 
by a few students, whose introspective studies have revealed and 
brought them into a domain abounding with mines of knowledge 
and learning of incalculable value and interest, a terra incognita 
as yet undiscovered and unexplored. 

This lamentable neglect and regrettable ignorance are 
doubtless owing to the unwillingness of human nature in its 
present stage of development and circumstances and subjected 
to such powerful external influences and incentives, swayed and 
dominated by its animal propensities, to bring itself face to face 
with and view its own image blurred and disfigured by deeds 
and acts of omission and commission, the revelation of which 
causes it to recoil with feelings of horror and shame. This, how- 
ever, is the initial step in the way leading to moral and spirit- 
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ual progress and deliverance from that tyranny of selfishness 
that has proved so baneful to mankind and which, whilst it con- 
tinues and prevails, does but degrade and brutalize it. 

Another reason of neglect is that Psychology has not as yet 
elaborated a true philosophy of human nature in general, in its 
dual aspects of the higher and lower self and popular attention 
has not as yet been largely attracted and drawn to the study of 
Theosophy with its teachings and doctrines of the septenary 
consitution of man that give the clue and explain the mysterious 
enigmas and anomalies of human life and of its ultimate destiny 
and also teach the true rationale of those latent faculties and 
dormant functions, the sporadic appearance and manifestation 
of which have proved so puzzling to explain, so wonderful and 
marvellous to observers and witnesses and therefore have been 
attributed to divine or satanic agency according to the theologi- 
cal views and bent of their beholders. The reality of these facul- 
ties and powers is undeniably too substantial and valid to be 
ignored, too evident and cogent to be rejected and slighted, and 
therefore should claim serious and thoughtful study and con- 
sideration on the part of every theosophical student of human 
nature to whom nothing that affects the progress and enlighten- 
ment of humanity can be a subject of studied indifference and 
culpable disregard. 

The due discussion of this occult side of human nature would 
require a whole volume for its explanation, being a subject 
abounding in and replete with the marvellous, demanding a 
strict method of analytical investigation and proof and also 
great mental abilities to distinguish and separate what is true 
from the false. Anyone who engages in the study and pursuit 
of occult knowledge and phenomena, unless he thoroughly un- 
derstands and has mastered the doctrine of the higher and lower 
natures and their reciprocal action and relationship, will in- 
evitably fall into a morass and quagmire of error and deception, 
there being so many characters, pseudo-professors of occult 
science, mercenary mediums wholly void and destitute of the 
philosophy of spiritual phenomena, as also venal and sordid 
knaves and imposters who undertake to initiate their credulous 
dupes in occult science and make them perfect and full-blown 
adepts for a monetary consideration. Of all such let everyone 
beware, bearing in mind that a true occult student, like a true 
poet, nascitur, non fit, ‘‘is not made, but becomes so’’ by a new 
birth and growth in the diviner life accessible to all, without 
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money and without price to such as are willing to take up the 
eross of self denial and tread the path of unselfish devotion to 
the upliftment of humanity; for then and only then will he begin 
developing within himself those latent faculties and functionings 
of the Higher Self that will enroll him amongst the true born 
children of light who understand and comprehend the occult 
meaning of the words, ‘‘to him that hath, shall be given, but to 
him that hath not shall be taken away that which he hath.’ 

Occult knowledge and light are being constantly imparted 
by the Higher Self to its complement, the soul, in order to edu- 
cate and prepare it for that ultimate union which will make them 
one, as it is said, ‘‘and they twain shall become one flesh.”’ 
During this long and protracted period of its education, the 
knowledge and light of the lower self must of necessity be of a 
fragmentary and imperfect character corresponding to the de- 
gree of development its latent faculties have attained unto,—its 
perceptions and intuitions of external things and phenomena 
being true or erroneous, distinct or obscure, reliable or untrust- 
worthy, in the proportion as it assimilates it and approximates 
or retrogrades from its divinely derived superior, its originator 
and creator, the Higher and real Ego. 

The fruit of the tree of knowledge is being plucked and ap- 
propriated by all of us, and according as it comes to us through 
the medium of the lower or higher self, and is wisely utilized or 
selfishly used, so does it become black or white magic, good or 
evil, a blessing or acurse. The light and knowledge received by 
the lower nature becomes broken by reflection, giving rise to dis- 
torted views, erroneous opinions and conceptions and crude 
ideas of things as they are in themselves, but the light that 
cometh from above, or the higher self is pure, converting and 
illuminating the coul, refining its propensities, clarifying its 
grossness, exciting its latent faculties, enlarging its capacities 
and receptivities, expanding its field of vision and qualifying it 
to take up the role of a prophet and seer of the future, or to dis- 
charge the onerous and yet distinguished office of a teacher and 
cuide, of a director and adviser to errant and unenlightened 
humanity. In one, its visitations are intermittent and transient, 
in another it glows brightly and steadily. At times it flashes 
forth in penticostal effulgence and apocalyptic revelations of 
things unseen and invisible to mortal gaze, or dawns aurora like 
within the horizon of the soul, lighting up the eye with a strange 
lustre and as with Moses and the protomartyr Stephen, irradiat- 
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ing the countenance with a halo, the gleaming and sheen of a 
something seraphic, indescribable and beyond the powers of 
science to analyze and define. 

Of the latent faculties that began at this time to manifest 
themselves in the life of Savonarola one of the most remarkable 
was that of prophecy, or, as it may be termed, the psychometry 
of future events, by which he was able to foresee and presage 
what was about to happen; a power strange and incredible to 
ordinary minds, but not so to theosophical and occult students. 
By this extraordinary faculty, as we shall presently see, he saved 
the Florentine republic from shipwreck and guided the ship of 
state safely through all danger, at a moment when the popular, 
mind was bewildered and overwhelmed with terror and affright 
at approaching ruin and disaster. Well for the citizens of Flor- 
ence that Savonarola was then with them, and by his prescience 
and wisdom to save Florence from plunder and despoilment. 
Yet claimed he no reward, sought for no honors, nor distinctions, 
but recognizing he had only done his duty, was content to remain 
simply an humble friar, ready at all times to sacrifice himself for. 
Florence whom he loved so dearly and strongly,for though erring 
in morals, fickle and changing in affection, addicted to pleasure 
and vanity, yet she was fair and beautiful to him, and by the 
oblation and devotion of his life, he sought to regain for her, her 
lost liberty and freedom that she might recover and enjoy once 
more the purity, the virtue and valor of former days. This was 
what he accomplished by developing those spiritual faculties and 
powers, latent and inherent in every human soul, and awaiting 
only the opportunity for their manifestation and display. 


SAVONAROLA’S SEcoND Mission to LoMBARDY—HiIs STwuDIEsS IN THE 
APOCALYPSE—RECALL TO FLORENCE. 


On the return of Savonarola to the convent of San Marco, 
he was cordially welcomed back by his superiors and the Frate, 
rumors having already reached them of his extraordinary and 
remarkable speech at the synod of Reggio d’Emilia. He had 
voiced what was then beginning to engage the thoughts of those 
who inwardly and deeply deplored the low state of morals and 
religious life prevailing everywhere throughout Christendom. 
Conventual life had become greatly deteriorated and monasteries 
transformed into hostelries of sloth, laziness and ignorance. Of 
the various orders of monks, that of the Dominicans, and espe- 
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cially the convent of San Marco, was distinguished by their fidel- 
ity to their vows of chastity and poverty, as also by the earnest- 
ness of their efforts and labors to raise the standard of popular 
morality, especially amongst the rural population and country 
peasantry. 

Knowing Savonarola as they did, recognizing and appreciat- 
ing his great abilities as a teacher, the power and fervor of his 
preaching they themselves had ofttimes felt, when, together with 
the novices and domestics of the institution, they had gathered 
around him in the convent garden and listened with rapt atten- 
tion to expositions of seripture and teachings, which to them 
were as a new revelation of a higher life they had never heard of 
before, nor imagined its. existence, to be lived and enjoyed not in 
the remote future, in some unknown celestial sphere or region, 
but here upon the earth on which they lived and moved, the true, 
the only gymnasium of human education and development. These 
teachings had struck home to their hearts and, though Florence 
had despised and ridiculed him, they felt proud of Savonarola 
and rejoiced to have him amongst them as their teacher and their 
friend who, though he had neither silver nor gold, yet, what he 
had, gave he unto them—words of power and strength and life. 

Hence, when the question who should be sent as their evan- 
gelist to Northern Italy was debated amongst themselves, it was 
the general acclamation: whom ean we send but Savonarola, who 
so fitted and qualified for the office as he? Though wishful to 
abide in Florence he complied with their behests, for duty to 
Savonarola and not self interest and feeling was the great con- 
sideration by which he regulated his conduct and actions through- | 
out his eventful and stirring career, regardless of ulterior con- 
sequences and results. Duty to him was no perfunctory thing, 
no mechanical action or matter of indifference, but regarded as 
the great principle that must be faithfully adhered to and fear- 
lessly followed, whether it leadeth to glory and distinction, or 
to self-obliteration and effacement, or popular oblivion. 

It was in the year 1484 that Savonarola was sent out as 
Lenten preacher to a little republican state of San Gemignano, 
situated amongst the Sienese hills in the north of Italy. It was 
at that time a flourishing centre of commercial, artistic and polit- 
ical life, guarded and surrounded by massive walls, ramparts 
and lofty towers impregnable by their thickness and solidity. It 
contained some magnificent churches, adorned with paintings by 
the most famous artists, whilst its municipal edifices were splen- 
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did specimens of architectural design and beauty. The inhabi- 
tants, though devoid of that love of art and refinement then pre- 
valent in Florence, were honest, industrious and uncontaminated 
with the vices and sins of larger cities and, amidst the lovely and 
beautiful scenery of lofty hills, green valleys and secluded well- 
wooded dales, by which they were surrounded, they lived and 
grew up imbued with that love of nature so conducive in its 
gentle and silent influence to that refinement and purity of 
thought and mind which constitute the perfume and fragrance 
of earth life. It was amidst these dwellers amongst the moun- 
tains that Savonarola found his true vocation as a teacher and 
expositor of the higher life and a reformer of public morals, and 
here it was also that he began to give forth, at first cautiously 
and sparingly, gleams of that prophetic knowledge and presci- 
ence of future events which in after times formed so important 
an element in his public ministrations and attracted towards him 
universal attention, admiration and respect. 

For some time previous to going to San Gemignano, he had 
taken up the study of that most oracular and mystical part of the 
Bible,—the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelations, which, accord- 
ing to the late Madame Blavatsky, is the most profound and oc- 
cult work that has ever been penned, containing beneath its ob- 
secure symbology and deep mystic allegories, the life history of 
humanity and its future destiny. This was also the opinion of 
the late Dr. Kenealy, who himself published a translation of it 
under the title of ‘‘The Book of Oannes’’ or ‘‘The Book of God”’ 
which along with other works such as ‘‘The Book of Enoch’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Book of F'o’’ constitutes a great treasury of secret doc- 
trine and teaching respecting the mystery of the Naronic cycle, 
the advent of the various Cabiri and Messiahs as appointed mes- 
sengers to guide mankind into the true path of progress, nowhere 
to be found save in erypts and libraries of unknown societies 
whose existence and locality are altogether unknown to the or- 
dinary student and man of learning. 

As Savonarola studied and pondered deeply and long over 
the sense and meaning of its Kabbalistic emblems, numbers and 
signs, a feeling of overwhelming awe pervaded his whole being, 
as slowly and gradually during his long and protracted medita- 
tions and researches his mind became enlightened and he was 
able to unlock and decipher the true meaning of the great dra- 
matic representation of human destiny portrayed in this wonder- 
ful book. As in ancient times, Chaldean sages gazed with rapt- 
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urous awe upon and watched the silently moving panorama of 
the starry heavens at midnight, beholding in wonderment and 
studying attentively the appearance and disappearance of lus- 
trous stars and resplendent constellations across their field of 
vision, as also of shining planets whose interconjunctions and 
varying aspects to each other were fraught with portents and 
charged with the doom of nations, the rise and downfall of 
mighty empires, the crash of kingdoms and states, the weal and 
detriment of millions of human beings, each in their respective 
and limited humble spheres working out their destiny, so was it 
with Savonarola in the lone hours of the night within his cell as 
he looked upon the great and terrible life tragedies being played 
in his time and witnessed the awful and appalling degeneracy of 
the age, nation warring against nation, society polluted, vitiated, 
corrupted and ready to fall to pieces, and humanity depraved 
and rushing madly on to destruction, then awe stricken, asked 
himself the question: what meaneth it all? what will the end 
of these things be? 

Filled and agitated with feelings difficult to repress, Savon- 
arola turned to the apocalyptic book and read and studied and 
studied and read in order to gather an answer to these dread 
and important questions. It came at last in a moment of spiritual 
exaltation amounting almost to eestacy, and whether in the body 
or out of the body he could not tell—and the sublime and majes- 
tic symbology surrendered up its secret; he discerned the occult 
meaning of the four processional horses, the fulminations of the 
seven trumpets and the discharge of the seven vials, as also of 
the symbolism of the woman clothed with the sun and the moon, 
under her feet and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. He 
unlocked the enigma of the beast like unto a leopard, and that 
other beast whose number is 666, and discovered what the signi- 
fication of the fall of Babylon the great, and of the allegory of 
the heavenly city, the New Jerusalem, the city that leth four 
square with its twelve gates and each gate a pearl or precious 
stone; furthermore, what the import and explication of the grand 
and sublime metaphor of the river of water of life clear as ery- 
stal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, on 
either side of which was the tree of life, which bare twelve man- 
ner of fruits and yielded her fruit every month and the leaves of 
the tree are for the healing of the nations. 

In the acquisition of this deep and transcendental knowl- 
edge, a most important question of consideration presented itself 
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to the mind of Savonarola, causing him to ponder long and seri- 
ously reflect whether, in view of the existent state of the age in 
which he lived, the general depravity, the gross ignorance and 
apathetic indifference then prevailing with respect to knowledge 
and aspiration after the higher life, it was advisable and judic- 
ious to divulge it or not, whether it was expedient to enlighten 
the popular mind on things beyond its ken and grasp. He saw 
and recognized the risk and danger of misapprehension he would 
incur, and the misconstruction of motive and design to which he 
would be subjected and exposed and therefore concluded that the 
best and wisest course to follow would be that expressed in the 
ancient proverb ‘‘festina lente,’’ to proceed slowly and give the 
world that which would educate its taste and excite the desire 
and longing after things appertaining to the higher and diviner 
life. 

This was the course he now followed out in his public minis- 
trations whilst visiting San Gemignano and other cities. Deeply 
versed and imbued with the methods of scholastic instruction at 
that time in vogue, which, though understood and appreciated 
by the learned and studious, were altogether unadapted for im- 
parting instruction and enlightenment to illiterate and peasant 
audiences. Savonarola suited his discourses to the mental ca- 
pacities of his hearers and thus succeeded in first attracting their 
attention, then informing their minds with new and loftier ideas 
of life and touching their hearts by gentle appeals to that sense 
of right and wrong of duty and the love of what is noble and 
pure and true, of which human nature in its lowest phases and 
most degenerate state is not altogether devoid or wholly des- 
titute. 

In thus proceeding he exhibited great wisdom and prudence 
and the results of this change in the manner of his preaching and 
teachings soon manifested themselves in the large and crowded 
congregations that flocked to listen to him; as they listened, they 
felt somehow they could not define, they had done what they 
wished had not been done and had left undone what they ought 
to have done. Occasionally they caught reflections of themselves 
in their inner lives and as they really were in themselves causing 
them to reflect and think, and think and reflect again. What 
meant it all? They could not tell, they could not understand it. 
All they knew was, that, listening to the discourses of Savon- 
arola, they became imbued and enlightened with loftier and less 
grovelling ideas of life and began to have clearer notions of their 
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duties to their fellowmen. Rumors of his extraordinary preach- 
ing spread far and wide and great crowds composed of all classes 
of society came from all quarters and confessed that never man 
spake as this man, for his words were words of love, of power 
and light. 

Not only in his public ministrations, but afterwards in the 
sacristies of the churches he visited, the power and influence of 
Savonarola was felt and appreciated. Numerous visitors came 
to him privately, seeking for light in their darkness, health in 
their sickness, strength in their weakness and counsel and guid- 
ance in the dark and tortuous pathways of their lives,—all came 
to him and all he graciously and kindly received and sent none 
away uncheered and unblest with an inward peace and a brighter 
hope to which they had long been strangers. This he was able 
to effect by his intuitional power of looking into and reading as 
in a book the auras of individuals, those living volumes in which 
are recorded and written all the incidents of our past, present 
and future, and decipherable by those who attain to the exercise 
of this remarkable faculty. 

Also by another and equally remarkable faculty, which may 
be described as Medical Psychometry, he could not only diagnose, 
but feel in himself the complaints and ailments of those who 
came to him in pain and suffering and thus was better able to 
prescribe remedies that proved directly curative and most bene- 
fical in their operation and results.* 

The faculty and power of presaging future events he wisely 
and prudently refrained from exercising, save under circum- 
stances and occasions that warranted it and those of a most ex- 
traordinary and pressing character. An instance of the use of 
this faculty of prophecy by Savonarola occurred during his so- 
journ at Brescia, a city in northern Italy. By his clairvoyant 
vision he beheld a dreadful and terrible Karma impending over 
and threatening it, the outcome and result of long years of ac- 
cumulated wrongdoing and wickedness on the part of its rulers 
and citizens. In strong terms he denounced their sins and in 
passionate and pleading terms exhorted its rulers to repent and 
change their modes and habits of living if they wished to escape 
from and avoid approaching catastrophe and ruin. His ad- 





1The writer in his travels round the world, has come into contact with several in- 
dividuals endowed with this remarkable and singular power who, like Savonarola, 
are exercising it in the amelioration of human pain and suffering, without money 
and without price. 
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monitions and prophecy were unregarded and only remembered 
and recalled to mind when Brescia a few years after was sacked 
and plundered by a rude and lawless soldiery, and its streets 
reeked with the blood of its ill-fated and unfortunate citizens. 
In all the towns and cities of Lombardy visited by Savonarola, 
his fame preceded him and his ministrations were of universal 
benefit. 

Whilst at Pavia, in the early part of 1489, he wrote to his 
mother, the love of whom, her name and memory, he deeply 
cherished within his heart, the following letter, that gives a clear 
and succinct insight of his inner nature. After begging her to 
forgive him if he has nothing but prayers to offer her and though 
by his profession he is precluded from helping his family in 
other ways, yet he still shares their joys and sorrows, he thus 
proceeds : 

‘‘T have renounced a worldly career and became a laborer in 
my Master’s vineyards in many cities, not only to save my own 
soul, but the souls of others, and if the Divine has intrusted to 
me a talent, I must needs use it as he wills and seeing that he has 
chosen me for this duty, rise content that I fulfill it far from my 
native place, for I bear better fruit than I could have borne at 
Ferrara. There it would be with me as it was with the prophet 
of Nazareth when his countrymen said: ‘Is not this man a ear- 
penter and the son of a carpenter?’ But out of my own birth- 
place, this has never been said to me, but rather when I have to 
depart, men and women shed tears and hold my words in much 
esteem. I thought to have written only a few lines, but love hath 
caused my pen to run on and [ have opened my heart to you far 
more than was my purpose. Know then that this heart of mine 
is more than ever bent on devoting my life, body and soul, to the 
divine service and my neighbor’s welfare, and since this work 
was not to be done in my own native place, I am fain to perform 
it elsewhere. Encourage all to upright and pure living. I de- 
part to-day for Genoa.’’ H. Savonarola. | 

The same successful results attended Savonarola‘s ministry 
in Genoa as in other places. As his fame increased, in like ratio, 
his modesty and affability of character became distinguished 
and manifest, whilst his aspirations and efforts after higher 
stages and states in the divine life were enhanced and intensified, 
involving more protracted periods of meditation and mental con- 
centration, so that sometimes whilst celebrating mass, he was so 
transported and filled with a kind of spiritual ecstacy that a halo 
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of light was ofttimes seen encircling his head and he was obliged 
to betake himself to some quiet solitary place whilst it lasted. 
Such like phenomena incredible and unknown to scientists are no 
mysteries to the occult student. 

It was during his sojourn in Genoa that he was suddenly 
ordered by his superiors, acting in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of Lorenzo, to return at once to Florence. His recall was 
really due to Count Picus Mirando!a, who feeling deeply the ab- 
sence of the one friend whom he could trust and consult on his 
business and spiritual affairs, made so earnest and persistent ap- 
peals to Lorenzo to order Savonaroln’s return to San Marco, 
that finally and in order to oblige one whose friendship he highly 
prized, the ruler of Florence complied with his wishes and re- 
quested him to draw up the form of order himself. On its com- 
pletion Lorenzo affixed his own signature of state and in thus 
doing, by the irony of fate so called, brought back to Florence 
the man who was to bring about the downfall of the Medicean 
family that, during its long years of dark plotting and scheming, 
had never realized nor recognized that there was a good law, ‘‘a 
Most High that ruleth in the kingdom of men, and appointeth 
over it, whomsoever he wills.’’ 

Loth at first to leave a field of labor productive of such bene- 
ficial results, Savonarola readily obeyed the summons, for 
though Florence had despised and rejected him, he dearly loved 
her with a deep and passionate feeling of affection, which neither 
years of absence nor her apathetic neglect of him could diminish 
nor extirpate out of his nature. His one great desire was to re- 
turn to Florence, for now he recognized that his existence was 
blended with hers, that her doom was his doom, and that in her 
lay and was to be accomplished the great mission and work of his 


life. 


SAVONAROLA’S SupDEN ILLNESS—THE Mysterious PuHysic1an— 
Entry Into FLORENCE. 


With this inward assurance, Savonarola left Genoa in the 
summer of 1489. It was a journey of some hundreds of miles 
and the route to be traversed on foot lay over lofty mountain 
heights, through rocky passes and glens and over broad sunny 
plains studded with vineyards, oliveyards and fields laden with 
ripe golden grain. As he passed through country villages, young 
mothers with their first born folded in their arms came out of 
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their lowly cabins and huts, inviting him to rest himself and par- 
take of their frugal meals, and seeing him, young children 
flocked, kneeling around him, and bent their curly heads to re- 
ceive his blessing. Sturdy and industrious peasants, returning 
home from their labors in the harvest field, doffed their caps and 
greeted him with obeisance, which he returned and acknowledged 
with words and looks of gentle love and kindly sympathy that 
went direct to their hearts, so that they turned to bless him as 
he went on his way. 

Thus the days passed by, bringing him nearer and nearer to 
Florence. Ofttimes he felt inclined to rest beneath the cool 
shade of some umbrageous tree by the roadside, but would not, 
for every mile traversed brought him nearer to his journey’s 
end. Florence was the one subject of his thoughts by day and 
his dreams at night. At early morn, ere the sun rose above the 
horizon, he went forth from the hostelries and other places where 
he had staid during the night for rest and refreshment, and 
sped on his way. He heard the songs of reapers in the corn- 
fields, of children and young maidens in gardens and vineyards, 
but he stopped not to listen. The melodious notes of birds in 
groves and on trees resounded on all sides, but he heeded them 
not. On to Florence! for he felt his strength beginning to fail 
and his energies to diminish. A languor, a sense of weariness, 
also began to creep over and pervade his whole bodily system. 

At last he came in sight of Pianori, the final resting stage, and 
on he sped with redoubled speed. It was noon and the sun had 
reached its zenith. The heat was terrible, the hot air oppressive 
and breathing difficult, yet eagerly Savonarola pressed on his way 
to Florence, his mouth and tongue parched with thirst. His 
frame began to shake, his limbs to totter, his gait and walk grew 
unsteady. Suddenly his head felt light and giddy as he gasped 
for breath. The skies spun round him like a mighty wheel, and 
stars with long trains of lurid light seemed falling out of the 
heavens. Earth and trees, hills and valleys and dales were 
jumbled together in a confused and shapeless mass. A rumbling 
noise as of thunder resounded in his ears, the ground shook and 
trembled under his feet, and then, staggering, reeling, stretching 
out his hands as though to grasp something, Savonarola, with a 
sudden gasp, a sob, a cry of pain, fell headlong and insensible by 
the wayside. 

At this vital juncture a stranger came quickly hurrying up 
to where he lay. Bending over the prostrate form, he placed his 
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hand over the region of the heart, then took hold of the wrist to 
feel the pulse. For a few moments he seemed lost in thought, 
then raising gently and tenderly the head upon his bended knee, 
took from within his vest a small phial containing a colorless 
fluid, which when exposed to the air became tinged with a pale 
yellowish hue. This he poured into Savonarola’s mouth and 
silently waited and watched the effects. They were marvellous, 
wonderful, magical. After a few minutes, a slight almost imper- 
ceptible tremor passed through the frame of Savonarola, who 
opened his eyes and with a dazed look, gazed around him as if 
trying to discover where he was. The stranger succeeded after 
some efforts in raising him to his feet and slowly led him reclin- 
ing heavily on his arm, to an inn in the adjacent neighborhood 
and ordered a bed to be prepared for him at onee. After Savon- 
arola had rested a short while, the unknown took another phial 
from his vesture, in which was a bright red fluid, and pouring a 
few drops of it into a tumbler of water, gave it to his patient to 
drink, who, in a few moments after, fell fast asleep. 

During the remainder of the day and all through the hours 
of the night, the stranger kept vigil and watch, sitting close by 
the bedside, occasionally rising to listen to his breathing and feel 
the beating of his pulse. As daylight appeared and the sun rosa 
above the horizon, inspiring and imparting to man and bird and 
beast new life and energy, Savonarola awoke from his long 
slumber wholly recovered from his dangerous attack of illness, 
feeling refreshed and in possession of his wonted health and 
bodily vigor. After partaking of a hearty meal, prepared by his 
unknown friend, they rose and together started on the route to 
Florence. 

Savonarola now recognized, but never divulged the secret, 
who he was, and what his name. Onward they went. No words 
were spoken by either of them. Their conversation was of a 
mental character which occurs when two minds, by an interior 
process of silent interecommunion, are able to hold converse to- 
gether and exchange ideas without the aid of vocal and articu- 
lated words. What the subject of their discourse was, can only 
be surmised, there being no account of it found on record. And 
now they reached the gate of San Gallo, leading into Florence. 
For a moment they stood with clasped hands gazing each unto 
the other’s face with looks of inexpressible love and sympathy, 
and in low undertones the stranger spake, ‘‘Go now, oh Savon- 
arola,’’ he said, ‘‘and meet thy chosen destiny, be ever faithful 
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to thy great and noble mission, and steadfast in thy fealty to 
the truth. Farewell!’’ 

And thus they parted, Savonarola wending his way to the 
convent of San Marco, the mysterious stranger disappearing 
from view to become a mythicai personage, a legendary character 
to modern biographers of the Reformer of Florence who do not 
imagine and have not yet learned that there may be and are in 
heaven and earth things and persons undreamed of in their 
philosophy of life. 


Ewp or Boox 1. 


To be Continued. 





THE RAREST THING. 


TOWNSEND ALLEN. 


What is the rarest of all things on earth? 
Rarest and best and of transcendent worth? 
Is it a pearl of unmatchable size? 

Is it a diamond to flash in the eyes? 

Gold mine, or silver, or lordly domain? 
Ancestral castle from Norman or Dane? 

Even a throne, or an emperor’s crown? 
Subjects low bowing at smile or at frown? 

No, none of these, though most precious they seem, 
All pass away like a vanishing dream. 

Rarest of all is an unselfish soul; 

This is the climax, the uttermost goal, 

Man’s highest peak lit with heavenly fire, 

A soul which has conquered all earthly desire. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo DE MANHAR. 
‘¢A SYMPOSIUM OF RaBBI SIMEON’sS STUDENTs.’’ 


Continued from page 190. 


moving creature that hath life, and let the earth bring forth 

the living creature after his kind’’ (Gen. i. 20, 24). 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘The waters below, like the waters 
above, brought forth creatures after their kind and similar to 
themselves. ’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘The waters above sent forth the living 
creatures. What is the meaning of these ‘living creatures?’ It 
was the soul of the first human being as it is written, ‘And man 
became a living soul.’ It is also added, ‘and fowl shall fly above 
the earth,’ denoting the angelic messengers who appear to man 
in dreams, as also those who manifest themselves in various 
forms and different aspects. Of these latter it is that Seripture 
refers to, ‘And a river went out of Eden, and from thence it was 
parted and became into four heads’ (Gen. ii, 10). ‘And God 
created great whales (fishes), meaning Leviathan and its female.’ 
‘And every living creature that moveth’ in all parts of the earth. 
What is this nephesh hayah (living creature)? It was Lilith, 
the mother of the elementaries, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly and ministered to their growth and increase. As 
when the south wind begins to blow, the frosts disappear, streams 
become swollen and rivers flow in ali directions into the seas, so 


| IS written, ‘‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
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was it with these creatures, as it is said: ‘There go the ships, 
there is also that Leviathan whom thou hast made to play 
therein’ (Ps. civ. 26). The words, ‘And every winged fowl after 
his kind,’ signify those creatures of whom it is written; ‘For a 
bird of the air shall carry thy voice and those that have wings 
shall tell the matter’ ’’ (Eecles. x. 26). 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘ All these beings have six wings, never 
more nor less, and therefore the words ‘ After his kind’ are ap- 
plied to winged angelic creatures. In their rapid flight through 
the world they observe and note the actions of men and report 
them on high, and thence it is written: ‘Even in thought, curse 
not the King and curse not the rich in thy bed chamber’ ”’ (Ee- 
cles. x. 20). 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: ‘‘Seripture here useth the word haro- 
meseth (moving creature) and not hashoretzeth (creeping crea- 
ture). Wherefore? Because it refers to Lilith, as has been 
stated, who is also denoted in the words; ‘Thou makest darkness 
and it is night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do move’ 
(thirmos). These words also include and denote those angelic 
beings called hayoth (living creatures) who predominate and 
exert an influence equalling that of Lilith, and during the three 
watches of the night chant their hymns of praise until the morn- 
ing dawns. It is of them that the prophet Isaiah speaks; ‘They 
who remember the Lord and keep not silence’ ’’ (Is. lxil. 6). 

Here Rabbi Simeon rose up and spake: ‘‘After long and 
protracted meditation on the origin of mankind, I have gathered 
that when the Holy One wished to create man, all the worlds 
throughout the universe were greatly affected and disturbed 
until the sixth day, when the divine will and intention became 
realized. Then the supernal light of all lights shone forth in its 
glory and splendor issuing from the gate of the east, spreading 
and enveloping the whole world with a garment of ineffable 
brightness, truly magnificent and indescribable. 

‘‘Then spake the great Kosmocrator of the east to his fellow 
rulers over the other quarters of the world: ‘Let us make man in 
our image’ that he may be receptive and enjoy the effulgent 
glory of the light that is streaming forth and enlightening the 
whole world. Then became conjoined the east with the west, 
engendering and bringing forth man on that part of the earth 
whereon the Holy Temple was afterwards founded and built. 
According to another ancient tradition the meaning of the words, 
‘Let us make man,’ is given thus. The Holy One spake and made 
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known to the angels the mystery and occult signification of the 
word Adam (man), the letters of which indicate his relation to 
both worlds, the seen and unseen, the known and unknown. By 
the letter M, which is written as a final or closed mem, is found 
thus contrary to rule in the word lemarbeh, occuring in the verse, 
‘Of the increase of his government’ (Is. ix. 7). Man is connected 
with the higher world, whilst daleth or the letter D, closed on the 
west side, indicates his relation to the lower and sensible world. 
The principles of which these letters are the symbols ultimated 
in their manifestation on the phenomenal plane of existence and 
the production of a blended and harmonious whole, viz., of man 
in the form of male and female until the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon him (Gen. 11. 21). The Holy One then sep- 
arated them and having clothed the latter in a form most fair 
and beautiful brought her to man, as a bride is adorned and led 
to the bridegroom. Scripture states that He took one of the 
sides or parts (of the androgynous form) and filled up the place 
with flesh in its stead. In a very ancient occult book we have 
found it stated that what God took from the side of Adam was 
not a rib but Lilith, who had cohabited with him and given birth 
to offspring. She was however an unsuitable helpmeet for 
Adam and therefore Scripture states, ‘But for Adam there was 
not found a helpmeet for him’ (Gen. 11. 20). After the disap- 
pearance of Lilith and Adam’s descent into the world plane of 
existence, then it was, as stated, ‘The Lord God said, It is not 
good that man should be alone, I will make him a helpmeet for 
him.’ ’’ 

On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘It is 
written, ‘And every plant of the field before it was in the earth, 
and every herb in the field before it grew, for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain upon the earth’ (Gen. ii.5). By the phrase, 
‘Every plant of the field’ is meant the preexisting ideal forms of 
great forest trees before their actual appearance in the world. 
Note that Adam and Eve were at first created androgynous. 
Wherefore were they not created face to face, or separated in- 
dividuals? Because, as Seripture states, ‘The Lord God had no¢ 
caused it to rain upon the earth.’ The union of man and wife is 
a type of a great spiritual fact, viz., the union of heaven and 
earth which could not be accomplished until the rain which united 
them descended. Then Adam and Eve ceased to be andrognous 
and gazed into each other’s faces, as is the case with heaven and 
earth, the one reflecting the image of the other. If it be asked: 
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whence or how do we know that things above are formed and 
modelled after things below? we say, from the mystical significa- 
tion of the words; ‘And the Tabernacle was reared up’ (Ex. xl. 
17), meaning the heavenly tabernacle which existed not until the 
earthly tabernacle had been erected. This is why the scripture 
states, ‘And there was no man,’ that is, until the creation of Eve, 
man was an imperfect being; which fact is indicated occultly by 
the absence of the letter Samech (denoting aid, help) in every 
passage relating to the creation of woman. Although members 
of the celestial collezge—those that have been initiated and en- 
lightened in the secret doctrine—affirm that the word ‘Ezer’ 
(help) denotes that woman was created to be a help to man, she 
becaine so only when from androgynes they became separated 
and thus able to behold each other face to face. This is oceultly 
referred to in the words; ‘‘They are brought together forever 
and are made in truth and uprightness’ (Ps. exi. 8). By the term 
‘brought together’ is meant that the union of male and female 
whose coming together is for mutual help, will continue even in 
the supernal worlds forever. ‘For the Lord God had not yet 
caused it to rain upon the earth’ signifies that complete and per- 
fect union between man and woman did not then éxist because 
it had not as yet become a fact in the natural world, for it is 
added; ‘And a mist went up from the earth and watered the 
whole face of the ground’ (Gen. 11. 6), which refers to the sexual 
desires experienced by the female towards the male. Mists rise 
at first from the earth, heavenwards and, after forming clouds, 
heaven causes them to descend and water the earth. This ap- 
plies also to the offering up of sacrifices, the smoke and fume of 
which ascending on high are caused to descend in blessings on 
mankind. If the congregation of Israel had not first offered up 
sacrifices, blessings would never have been showered upon the 
world.’’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘ Wherefore is it written, ‘And the tree of 
life in the midst of the garden and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil?’ We learn from tradition that the height of the tree 
of life attained to 1,825,000 miles and from its root flowed forth 
all the waters of creation in their various directions and courses. 
The celestial river, after refreshing the garden of Eden with its 
perfumed and crystalline waters, descends on to the earth below 
for the sustentation and refreshment of every living creature on 
the earth, as it is written, ‘He sendeth the springs into the val- 
lies, which run among the hills. They give drink to every beast 
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of the field, the wild asses quench their thirst’ (Ps. civ. 10, 11). 
‘And the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Wherefore 
was it not planted in the midst of the garden and what is the 
mystical meaning of this tree? Its nature or essence was two- 
fold, being bitter or sweet, according to the character of those 
who take and appropriate its fruits. Those who are selfish find 
that what they thought good, becomes evil to them. Thus many 
are seduced and go astray from the path of rectitude, and there- 
fore is it called ‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil.’ When 
man ceased to be androgynous and became separated as at pres- 
ent male and female, it is said, ‘And He closed up the flesh in its 
stead’ (Gen. 11. 21), in which words occurs the letter Sor Samech 
(help). The Holy One, like the judicious gardener transplanting 
trees and flowers, after sundering the two forms, placed them 
where they could behold each other face to face and thus begin 
on their course of physical and spiritual development and per- 
fection. Furthermore, how know we that such was the origin 
of man and woman as at present constituted? Because it is writ- 
ten, ‘The branches of my planting, the work of my hands, that I 
may be glorified’ (Is. lx. 21). ‘The work of my hands’ refers to 
a special formation that should characterize man from other 
creatures. It is also written, ‘In the day thou plantest, thy seed 
shall only produce wild fruits’ (Is. xvu.11). Weare taught that 
plants, like the fragile wings of locusts or grasshoppers, are void 
of color. It is only after attaining to full growth that they be- 
come distinguished and conspicuous by variety of form,shape and 
eolor, such as the cedars of Lebanon. It was the same with the 
protoganists Adam and Eve, for, as plants before transplanta- 
tion, so was it with them. They did not become perfect until they 
were transplanted onto the earth plane. It is also written, ‘And 
the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest eat, but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat, for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die’ (Gen. 11. 16, 17). From tradition we learn that 
the word tzav (commanded) denotes idolatry in general, the 
name Lord or Jehovah refers to blaspheming the holy name, 
whilst Alhim or God indicates the denial of justice in the world. 
‘The man’ refers to the crime of murder, ‘saying’ to fornication, 
‘from every tree in the garden’ to theft, ‘mayst eat’ to the pro- 
hibition from cutting flesh from a live animal. !n saying, ‘From 
every tree of the garden thou mayst eat’ God indicated that even 
if man should commit all these sins, he was not to despair. Thus 
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we see that the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and alse 
prophets, have eaten of it and died not at once. He wished to 
warn man against tasting of the tree of death, as it is written, 
‘but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil eat thou not of it, 
for whoever does so dies as if he had taken poison.’ ‘But of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden,’ God has 
commanded, ‘We should not eat.’ ‘The fruit of the tree’ denotes 
the woman. Thou shalt not eat thereof, because as scripture 
states, ‘Her feet go down to death and her steps lead into Hades’ 
(Prov. v.5). There is fruit that is salutary when gathered from 
one tree and lethal when plucked from another tree. This latter 
was the fruit Eve referred to, viz., that of the tree of death and 
is described by the words of scripture just quoted. 

‘‘It is written, ‘Now the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made’ ”’ (Gen. ii. 1). 
Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘The tree of which we have been discoursing 
was nourished by supernal light, by which it became great, fair 
and beautiful to the light. It is also written, ‘And a river went 
forth out of Eden to water the garden.’ The garden here men- 
tioned denotes the female, whom the river made fruitful. Then 
man and woman became again one, in the sense as it Is said, 
‘Jehovah is one and his name is one.’ After disobeying the di- 
vine commandment, a deterioration in their heavenly state took 
place and they became separated from the higher and diviner 
life as intimated by the words, ‘And from thence, it (the river), 
was parted’ ’’ (Gen. 11. 10). 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘The serpent of which scripture speaks is 
The Tempter.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘It was a real serpent.’’? Going to Rabbi 
Simeon and making known to him their different views, he re- 
pled: 

‘‘Your interpretations are really one and the same and are 
both eorrect. Samael, when he descended on the earth plane, 
rode ona serpent. When he appeared under the serpentine form, 
he is ealled Satan. Whatever his name, he is the being known 
as the spirit of evil. It is said that when Samael descended from 
on high as just described, all the other animals fled away fright- 
ened and terrified. By his persuasve and guileful words, he de- 
ceived the woman and thus caused death to enter into the world 
(that is, the lower nature then ceased to be amenable to and obey 
the dictates and supremacy of the Higher Self). He succeeded in 
doing this by means of the Sephira Hochma (wisdom), prostitut- 
ing and using it for his evil purposes and thus caused the world 
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to become accurst, and the tree which the Holy One had planted 
to become destroyed. What man lost Samael gained and en- 
joyed until the apparition of another sacred tree in the person 
of Jacob, who, by means of wisdom, acquired paternal blessings 
which neither Samael on high nor Esau below should be able to 
enjoy. He was therefore an after type of the first man; and 
here we see that as Samael deprived man of blessings proceed- 
ing from the first tree, so Jacob deprived Samael of blessings 
above and below proceeding from a tree having a human form. 
This is the mystic meaning of the words, ‘And there wrestled a 
man with him’ (Gen. xxxii. 24). ‘The serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field.’ These words refer to the Tempter, 
the angel that brought death into the world, and knowing this, 
we can understand the meaning of scripture, ‘And God said unto 
Noah, the end of all flesh is come before me’ (Gen. vi. 13). The 
angel of death having destroyed the divine life in man, who now 
had become wholly psychical, governed and controlled by his 
animal or lower nature, and therefore dead and impervious to 
the heavenly influence of the Higher Self. 

‘*And he said unto the woman, Yea, (aph) hath God said, 
ye shall not eat of every tree in the garden?’’ (Gen. ili. 1). Said 
Rabbi Jose: ‘‘ The serpent began his discourse with aph (poison) 
and thus cast it into the world. What he said was this, ‘ By this 
tree the Holy One created the world, eat ye therefore of it and 
become equal to Alhim and able to distinguish between good 
and evil.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘Not so spake the serpent, for then he 
would have spoken truly and the tree would have been recognized 
as the means by which, like a tool in the hands of an artisan, the 
Holy One had formed the world. What he really meant and did 
say was this, ‘The Holy One himself has eaten of this tree and 
was thus able to create the world. Do ye therefore eat of it and 
ye will also have power to do the same as He. Alhim knows this 
and hence his prohibition.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘The words of the serpent were a tissue 
of falsehoods. At first he said, ‘Yea hath Alhim said, ye shall 
not eat of the tree?’ He knew well that God had said, ‘From 
every tree of the garden thou mayest eat.’ ’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Tradition states that this command of 
God related to the sin of idolatry, denoted by the word ‘com- 
manded,’ to blasphemy, by the name Jehovah, the denial of divine 
justice, by that of ‘Alhim,’ by the word ‘Adam,’ the crime of 
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murder, and fornication, by the words ‘said unto him.’ In answer 
to the question that may arise, were there so many men in the 
world that the Divine Being saw fit to ordain these commands on 
man, it can be said that in this tree were involved all the nega- 
tive behests, so that whoever violated them became numbered 
with transgressors guilty either of idolatry, murder, or fornica- 
tion; of idolatry through denial of the lord above this tree; of 
murder, for he cuts short life that proceeds from the Sephira 
Geburah on the life side of the tree; and under the domination 
of Samael of fornication, as this tree is the female principle. 
Now it is known that the law forbids a man to be with any woman 
except in presence of her husband, so that there may arise no 
feeling of suspicion whatever. Whoever eats of this tree is 
culpable of a like offence. God in all these commandments to 
Adam, forbade him to eat of the tree of good and evil, wishing 
to preserve him from all the sins and their penalties which it 
contained. ’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ Truly whoever eats of this tree trans- 
gresses, as he who is found alone with a woman when her hus- 
band is absent. This therefore is what the serpent said to Eve: 
‘Behold! I myself have touched this tree, and still I live, do ye 
the same and ye will find you will not die, for Alhim has only 
forbidden you eating therefrom.’ We read that the woman at 
once saw that the tree was good for food (Gen. ii. 6). How did 
she see and discover this?’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘The tree was exceedingly fair and 
beautiful and odoriferous as it is written, ‘The smell of my Son 
is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed’ (Gen. 
xxvii. 27), and she was therefore induced to take and eat of its 
fruit.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Eve saw the tree that it was good for 
food, because it had the power of opening the eyes of all that 
approached it.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘Not so, as we learn that only after 
eating of the fruit thereof their eyes were opened.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


‘Can you tell me anything about the 
nature of fire or flame? It has always 
seemed a most mysterious thing. I can 


get no satisfactory information from 
scientific books.’’ 
Fire is the spirit of the flame. Flame 


is the body of the fire. 

Fire is the active energizing driving 
element in all bodies. Without fire all 
bodies would be immovably fixed—an im- 
possibility. Fire is that in each body 
which compels the particles of the body 
to change. In man, fire acts in various 
ways. The element of fire enters through 
the breath and into the blood. It burns 
up the waste tissues which are carried 
away by the blood and removed through 
the excretory channels, such as the pores, 
lungs and intestinal canal. Fire causes 
the astral, molecular, form body of the 
physical to change. This constant 
change produces heat in the body. Fire 
and oxygen, the gross body in which fire 
manifests, stimulate the desires, causing 
outbursts of passion and anger, which 
burn up the astral body and use up the 
nerve force. Such action of fire is ele- 
mental and according to natural impulse. 

There is another fire, known to some as 
the alchemical fire. The true alchemical 
fire is the fire of the mind in thought, 
which resists the elemental fires and 
controls and compels them to conform to 
intelligent design as determined by mind; 
whereas, when uncontrolled by man, the 
elemental fires of desire, passion and 
anger, are controlled by the universal 
mind, that is, the mind in nature, which 
is not individualized—called, God, nature, 
or God acting through nature. Man, as 
an individual mind, acting on the ele- 
mental fires and compelling them to con- 
form to intelligent design, causes them to 
enter into new combinations and the re- 
sult of the combinations of elemental fires 
is thought. Through thought and in 
thought the fires of the body and ele- 
mental matter are given form in the in- 


visible worlds. These forms of thoughts 
in the invisible worlds compel gross 
matter to adapt itself to the forms. 

Some of the characteristics of fire and 
flame are that they are hot, that neither 
ever for an instant remains the same, 
that they are different from any other 
phenomenon that we know, that they give 
light, that they produce smoke, that they 
change forms by reducing them to ashes, 
that through flame, its body, fire appears 
as suddenly as it disappears, that they 
always go upward and are pointed. The 
fire which we see is that condition in 
which the spirit of the body, held in 
bondage by gross matter, is liberated and 
passes back into its primitive elemental 
state. On its own plane, in its own 
world, fire is free and active, but in the 
course of manifestation by involution 
the action of fire is reduced and con- 
trolled and finally is held within the 
bodies of which it is the spirit, for fire is 
the spirit in all bodies. The fire held 
in bond by gross matter we may call 
latent fire. This latent fire is in all the 
kingdoms of nature. Latent fire is, how- 
ever, more active in some of the de- 
partments of each of the kingdoms than 
in other departments of the same king- 
dom. This is shown by flint and sulphur 
in the mineral, by hard wood and straw 
in the vegetable kingdom and by fat and 
skin in animal bodies. Latent fire is also 
in certain fluids, such as oil. An inflam- 
mable body requires the presence only of 
the active fire to evoke and free the latent 
from its prison. As soon as evoked, the 
latent fire becomes visible for a moment, 
then passes into the invisible world from 
which it came. 

Fire is one of the four elements known 
to all occultists. Fire is the most occult 
of the elements. Not one of the elements 
known as fire, air, water and earth is 
visible to the eye, except in the grossest 
condition of that element. Therefore we 
see only the very lowest phases or as- 
pects of the elements which we com- 
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monly speak of as earth, water, air and 
fire. Each of the four elements is nec- 
essary in the building up of physical 
matter, and each of the elements is rep- 
resented in connection with each of the 
others. As each particle of physical mat- 
ter holds the four elements in combina- 
tion in certain proportions, each of 
the four elements is returned to its 
elemental condition as soon as the com- 
bination is broken up. Fire is that 
which usually breaks up the combination 
and causes the elements which entered 
into the combination to return to their 
original states. When fire is evoked, it 
being the chief factor in inflammable 
bodies, it appears simply to pass away. 
In passing away it also causes the ele- 
ments air, water and earth to return to 
their several sources. The returning air 
and water are seen in the smoke. That 
part of the smoke which is air, and which 
is noticed usually in the quivering of the 
smoke, soon becomes invisible. That 
part of the smoke which is water returns 
to the element water by the moisture, 
also suspended in the air, and which be- 
comes invisible. The only portion re- 
maining is the grossest part of the ele- 
ment earth, which is in the soot and 
the ashes. 

Besides latent fire there is chemical 
fire which is shown by the corrosive ac- 
tion of certain chemicals brought in con- 
tact with other chemicals, by the oxygen 
absorbed by the blood, and by the fer- 
ments which cause the digestion of foods. 
Then there is the alchemical fire which 
is generated by thought. The action of 
the alchemical fire of thought causes 
gross desire to be transmuted into a 
higher order of desire, which is again 
refined and sublimated into spiritual as- 
pirations, all by the alchemical fire of 
thought. Then there is the spiritual fire 
which reduces all actions and thoughts 
into knowledge and builds up an immortal 
spiritual body, which may be symbolized 
by a spiritual fire-body. 

‘“What is the cause of great conflagra- 
tions, such as prairie fires and fires that 
seem to spring simultaneously from 
different parts of a city, and what is 
spontaneous combustion.’’ 

There are many contributory causes of 
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conflagrations, but these many causes 
are represented in the immediate cause 
of the conflagration, which is the pres- 
ence of the fire-element before the flame 
appears. It should be understood that 
fire as an element is capable of com- 
bining with other elements, on the plane 
of fire, or on other planes. By the com- 
bination of the different elements we get 
definite results. When the fire-element 
is present in great force it dominates the 
other elements present and compels them 
to ignition by its overpowering presence. 
The presence of the fire-element evokes 
the fire in neighboring bodies 
through the transitional flame the 
prisoned fire-element passes back into 
its original source. The flame which 
leaps up is used by the fire which evokes 
it to enter into the world through the 
flame. When the fire-element dominates 
the atmosphere in sufficient force it acts 
on all inflammable matter; then by the 
merest provocation, such as friction, this 
matter springs into flame. Prairie or 
forest fires may be caused from a travel- 
er’s camp fire, or by the rays of the set- 
ting sun, and incendiarism may be the 
cause of the burning of a great city, yet 
these are by no means the main cause at 
all times. One may often have noticed 
that the effort to build a fire under very 
favorable conditions is quite frequently 
followed by utter failure, whereas, on 
the throwing of a glowing match stick 
on a dock, or on the bare floor of a large 
building where nothing seems present 
that will easily burn, yet fire has been 
engendered by the glowing match stick 
and has spread so rapidly that it has 
burned an entire building to the ground, 
however great the efforts may have been 
to save it. Conflagrations which have 
consumed great cities are chiefly due to 
the presence of the fire-element in every 
such case, however many the other con- 
tributory causes may be. 


and 
im- 


Spontaneous combustion is said to be 
the too rapidly uniting of inflammable 
matter with oxygen. But the cause is 
primarily due to the preparation of con- 
flicting inflammable matter which 
attracts the fire-element. Thus, the fric- 


tion between two inflammable materials, 
such as oil and rags, is followed by the 
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sudden uniting of the matter with the 
oxygen in the air; this induces the fire- 
element, which starts the material into 
flame. 


** How are such metals as gold, copper 
and silver formed ?”’ 

There are seven metals, which are 
sometimes called the sacred metals. Each 
of these is the precipitated and impris- 
oned force, light or quality which ema- 
nates from one of the seven bodies of 
light which we see in space and call 
planets. The force, or light, or quality, 
of each of those bodies which we call 
planets is attracted by the earth with its 
moon. These forces are living and are 
called the elemental spirits of the ele- 
ments or planets. The earth with its 
moon gives body and form to the ele- 
mental forces. The metals represent the 
Seven stages or degrees through which 
the elemental forces must pass in the 
mineral kingdom before they can have 
distinct entity and pass into higher king- 
doms of physical nature. There are many 
uses to which the seven metals may be 
put. Cures may be effected and diseases 
brought about by the use or misuse of 
the metals. The metals possess life- 
giving as well as death-dealing qualities. 
Either of these may be evoked, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, when certain 
conditions prevail. It would be pedantic 
to give the order of the progression of 
the metals and their corresponding vir- 
tues, even though we were in possession 
of the facts, because, while there is an 
orderly progression from state to state 
of the elemental forces working through 
the metals, this order could not be made 
use of by all persons alike; what would 
apply to the benefit of one would be dis- 
astrous to another. Each person, al- 
though built according to the same plan, 
has in his composition ceriain qualities 
which correspond to the elemental 
spirits of the metals; some of these are 
beneficial, other are inimical. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, gold represents 
the highest stage of development among 
the metals. The seven metals referred 
to are tin, gold, mercury, copper, lead 
silver and iron. This enumeration should 
not be taken as the order of progression, 
or the reverse, 


THE WORD 


Metals most commonly used in past 
ages are not the most common at pres- 
ent. Gold is considered by us to be the 
most valuable of the seven metals, 
though it is not the most useful. We 
could more easily dispense with gold to- 
day than we can with iron. Of the 
metals, iron is the most necessary to 
our civilization, as it enters into all 
phases of industrial life, such as the 
erection of high structures, the building 
operation and use of steamships, of rail- 
roads, engines, tools, household utensils 
and furniture. It is used for decorative 
purposes, and it is valuable and es- 
sential in medicine. Other civilizations 
have run through their different periods, 
which are known as the golden, silver 
bronze (or copper) and iron ages. The 
people of the earth, generally speak- 
ing, are in the iron age. It is an 
age which is hard and which changes 
more quickly than any of the others. 
What we do now will affect us 
more positively than at any other 
age because things move more rapidly 
in the iron age than in any other. Causes 
are followed by their consequences more 
swiftly in the iron than in any other age. 
The causes which we set up now will 
pass over into the age to follow. The 
age to follow is the golden age. In 
America, where a new race is forming, 
we have already entered it. 

The seven metals here enumerated are 
numbered among the seventy odd ele- 
ments postulated and tabulated by mod- 
ern science. As to how they are formed 
we have said that the forces, lights, or 
qualities coming from the seven bodies 
in space, called planets, are attracted by 
the earth. The earth sets up a magnetic 
attraction and, owing to the prevailing 
conditions, there are precipitated these 
forces which are gradually built up by 
accretion, forming particle on particle 
within the magnetic belt attracting the 
force. Each of the seven forces is known 
by its particular color and quality anc 
the manner in which the particles lie to- 
gether. The time it takes for the forma- 
tion of any one metal depends on pre- 
vailing conditions, as gold may be pro- 
duced in an exceedingly short time when 
all the conditions necessary are present. 

A FRIEND. 








